





You said it...Youcant.... 
....cut corners on Rollers 


SAM’L BINGHAM'S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
You printers who have tried to economize on rollers PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
know it can’t be done—not without wasting paper, 
ink and press time, without sacrificing the quality 


of your work. 
i RUBBER ROLLERS 


Make a test! Look at the results of a job printed with rollers FABRIC-COVERED ROLLERS 
that you think are “good enough.” Then put on a new set and NON-MELTABLE ROLLERS 
note the difference. With the results before you, you can GRAINING ROLLERS 


safely say that printing with old rollers is expensive. OFFSET ROLLERS 
LITHOGRAPH ROLLERS 


BINGHAM Rollers are the finest made because BINGHAM has VARNISH AND LACQUER 
pioneered every real advancement in rollers or the art of ROLLERS 
roller making for three generations. BINGHAM Rollers are COMPOSITION ROLLERS 





sold on their merits. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI DETROIT KALAMAZOO PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DALLAS KANSAS CITY SPRINGFIELD, O. 
NASHVILLE HOUSTON ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY 





LUDLOW AIll-Slug 
Composition is 


PROFITABLE 


These notable economies, among many others, come 
with Ludlow all-slug composition: 


All-slug forms make up more rapidly than forms 
containing lines of single types. 


All-slug forms need not be tied up for proofing or 
handling, or for transfer from galley to stone. 


Slug lines, once proofread and corrected, stay 
correct. There are no loose points, figures, or letters 
to get transposed and cause trouble. 


Locking up all-slug forms for press is simpler and 
speedier, without worry as to poorly justified lines. 


There are no loose spaces and quads in all-slug 
composition to work up on the press and mar the 


finished job. 


All-slug forms can safely be run faster on the press, 
without hazard of work-ups, than forms containing 
single types. 


The economy of production resulting from the 
simplicity, ease and speed of all-slug make-up 
often makes the difference between earning 
a profit or taking a loss on a piece of job or dis- 
play composition. 

The Ludlow made available to printers the 
notable advantages of all-slug composition and 
today provides the simplest of methods and 
mechanism, and the most up-to-date selection 
of modern and traditional typefaces. 

Fullinformation regarding the Ludlow system 
of job and display composition is awaiting your 
request—without obligation. 


LUDLOW 


TYPOGRAPH CO. 
2032 Clybourn Avenue + + Chicago, Illinois 


Set in members of the Ludlow Tempo family 












IM GLAD WE FOUND OUT 
ABOUT CASLON LETTERHEAD 
BOXES FROM THAT AD! 


Advertised in March National Magazines 






CASLON BOND BOX 


March brings Caslon Bond letterhead boxes 
to the attention of nearly a million readers 
of Time, Business Week, and other maga- 
zines, through Caslon’s national advertising. 


Now is the time to feature this special serv- 
ice which opens up new accounts. Buyers 
like these modern boxes because they keep 
letterheads dustproof, prevent spoilage, and 
are so convenient to store and use. Furnished 
by your distributor at low cost, delivering 
letterheads in Caslon Boxes adds little to 









OVALE 








GASLON BUND 


Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian 
$4.50 a year; foreign $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 





A better way to deliver letterheads 





your price—adds much to customer satis-' 
faction—distinguishes you from competition. 
Your imprint advertises your company— 
insures consideration on repeat orders. 


With the boxes, you receive on request, 
free advertising enclosures, mats, and dis- 
play cards to help you advertise and attract 
new business. Use this material during 
March when Caslon magazine advertise- 
ments are creating national interest. Send 
coupon for complete Caslon Bond Box Plan. 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
1906 Field Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Send us at once your free Selling Plan for increasing 
our letterhead business with the Caslon Bond Box. 








(Name) (Position) 





(Company) 





(List name of your Caslon distributor above) 
Please attach your busi: letterhead 





Copyrighted, 1936, The Inland Printer Company. 
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THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


White» printing paper should 
be White... but How White ? 


e 


’ 


\ 


Warre is the most enigmatic of colors. It ean be 
as mellow as old ivory or as dazzling as snow fields. 
Recognizing this, the Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
has given Kleerfect and Hyfect a new, neutral 
shade of white ...a shade which minimizes eye 
fatigue and provides the most perfect background 
for any number or combination of printed colors. 


A PERFECT BACKGROUND 
FOR PRINTING INK 


This new white will render your message more 
legible, your illustrations more effective. It is the 
white chosen by outstanding publishers who 
have determined, thru tests, that it makes more 
readable the stories and articles they market. It 
is the white specified by great mail order houses 
who have demonstrated that it adds saleability to 


the merchandise they show in their catalogs. And 


it is the white used as standard by leading adver- 
tisers who have learned that their mailing pieces 


are more effective when printed on it. 


TEST KLEERFECT OR HYFECT ON 
YOUR NEXT PRINTING JOB 


You can’t find a better color for paper than this new 
white! Like each of the other four qualities which 
make Kleerfect and Hyfect the perfectly balanced 
papers—exactly suited to modern printing needs. 
Try printing your next mailing piece, catalog or 
magazine on either of these papers; then look at 
the job critically... your selection will be justified. 

Your printer can supply Kleerfect or Hyfect and 
quote prices. For samples of printing, please ad- 


dress a request to our advertising office in Chicago. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Leenfecl 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO © 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK + 122 EAST 42ND STREET 
LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 
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ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


PATENTED FORM ROLLER SETTING DEVICE 
Now on “STACK-TYPE” 





A new 4-color stack-type Kidder 
Press just built for a New England 
wrapper manufacturer is the first of 
its type to employ Kidder’s patented 
form roller transfer and setting mech- 
anism, already used on other types of 
Kidder ‘Three Point’ Presses. 













This device offers complete acces- 
sibility and ease for accurately setting 
form rollers without using roller 
gauges or resorting to bumping. 









POSITION 1 


The press having been plated up with the inking mechanism 
racked back, the form rollers can now be put in position grouped 
around the plate cylinder. The operator walks into the press and 
sets the form rollers radially to the cylinder, for accurate contact 
with the plates. 















POSITION 2 


After the form rollers have been set radially to the cylinder, the 
inking mechanism is racked up into operating position, a lever 
thrown or repositioned, and the inking frames rolled back again. 
The form rollers will now rack back with the inking frames, 
permitting the operator to walk in and set the form rollers cir- 
cumferentially to the desired contact with the vibrators, without 
disturbing the radial adjustment to the plates. 














Write for information on these other Kidder developments: “‘bow-type” construction, an adaption 
of “‘stack-type,” putting the compensator rolls on the back of the web; a roll-to-roll “arc-type,”; a three 
color offset press using a single impression cylinder, etc. 

Address the Engineering Department, Dover, N. H. 


LEM: hIDDER PRESS COMPANY Srcotporatea 


PUTING a ae ae a 
OFFICES IN as 


Chrysler Building, New York; Fisher Building, Chicago; Toronto, Ont. merc MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 
Represented on Pacific Coast by Harry W. Brintnall Company DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 









| and 2 SHEET ROTARIES—ALL-SIZE ROTARIES—MULTI-COLOR WEB PRESSES (Arc-Type and Stack-Type)—BED AND PLATEN PRESSES— 
SLITTERS and REWINDERS—GOLDEN ARROW BRONZERS—U.P.M.-KIDDER CYLINDER BRONZERS—CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER 


3817 
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MANAGEMENT BOND 


A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT 


assures uniform dependability 


in Low-Cost Bond Paper 


@ Printers have learned that vain and 
glorious claims for unidentified papers do 
not make for good pressroom performance, 
or lead to satisfied customers. For the general 
run of printed form requirements, the best 
assurance of uniform dependability in the 
paper that you use comes not from claims 
and opinions — but from the use of a 
standard watermarked paper such as Manage- 


ment Bond. 


This paper is made in one of the most modern 
paper mills in the world. Scientific manufac- 
turing methods and rigid tests assure its 
dependability. The watermark is the guar- 
antee of that dependability. Its low cost 


makes it a sensible buy. 


Mail the coupon for a portfolio sampling this 


dependable watermarked bond line. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Erie, Pa. 


Please send a copy of the portfolio giving colors, sizes, and other 
details of Management Bond. 


(Attach to your business letterhead, please.) 
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When milady went sea bathing fifty-odd years ago, her 
beautiful costume was reproduced for posterity in ink 


formulated with Peerless Black. 
& 


Through the years milady's idea in bathing costumes 
has undergone considerable change, but it is the same 
faithful, uniform, reliable Peerless Black that formulates 


the fine printing ink that records the change. 


“5S BLACK 


Standard in the formulation of finer Lithographic, Offset, 
Four-Color, Non-Scratch, Half-Tone Inks, Carbon Papers 
and Typewriter Ribbons 


* 
THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sole Selling Agents: 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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~{ Address Requests for Specimen Sheets to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 24th at Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. }- 





BASKERVILLE and JTALIC 


For Machine Typesetting 


JOHN BASKERVILLE WAS BORN 
In THe YEAR OF 1706. HE Was First 
a writing-master at Birmingham, and 
then turned to the japanning of trays, 
snuff-boxes, etc., in which trade he made 
a good deal of money. In 1750, he began 
to interest himself in typography, and 
established a paper-mill, a printing-office and 

6 Point, No. 353EFG 


EFFORTS TO CONCEIVE 
A Means OF SETTING SINGLE 
type by machine engaged the 
attention of many inventors for a 

9 Point, No. 353EFG 





ONE OF THE IMPRESSIVE 
Facts In Tue Printinc TRADE 
is the leadership of printing of 
high quality which goes with the 
use of Monotypes and Monotype 
type faces. Frederic W. Goudy, one 

8 Point, No. 353EFG 


FREDERIC W. GOUDY 
Is Art Director Or THE 
Monotype Company. He is 
particularly distinguished as a 

10 Point, No. 353EFG 





FROM THE VERY START THE MONOTYPE 


Company Has Triep To Piace At THE DisposAL 
of Monotype users every facility necessary to compose 
both machine-set and hand-set type. Today a composing room 


11 Point, No. 353EFG 


GOOD TYPOGRAPHY EMBRACES GOOD 
Desicn, Firness, Goop Taste AND Unity. Goop 
printers judge the products of the Monotype suf- 
ficient in themselves to afford the means of meeting these 








THE MONOTYPE 
System Is Profitable 


for publication work 
14 Point, No. 353E 


PROFICIENCY 


in each operation 


18 Point, No. 353E 


12 Point, No. 353EFG 


THIS ITALIC CAN 
Be Used To Advantage 


with the roman version 
14 Point, No. 353G 


DISPLAY TYPE 


1s made on the Giant 


18 Point, No. 353G 


For Hand Composition 


THE MONOTYPE 
Casts New Type And 
material in a $12345 


14 Point, No. 353 


BASKERVILLE 
used with $12345 


18 Point, No. 353 


Giant Caster 


24 Point, No. 353 


Best Books 


30 Point, No. 353 


Material 


36 Point, No. 353 





DESIGNED TO BE 
Used As A Companion 
for Baskerville $67890 


14 Point, No. 3531 


ALL THE SIZES 
are cast in a $67890 


18 Point, No. 3531 


Base Material 


24 Point, No. 3531 


Sales Letter 


30 Point, No. 3531 


Reset Ads 


36 Point, No. 3531 









Monotype BA SK ERVILLE P=xily 


“A NEW TYPE FAMILY OF DISTINCTION” 


BASKERVILLE BOLD 


For Machine Typesetting 


THE MONOTYPE SYSTEM TODAY THE MONOTYPE 
Of Non-Distribution HasBeen _Is Firmly Established As An 
almost as revolutionary in its integral part of the printing 
effecton the printingindustry trade throughout the world. 
as was the machine that made _It is used in every country in 

8 Point, No. 453J 9 Point, No. 453J 


PRACTICALLY EVERY THE POSSESSION OF 
Type Face NowIn Use By A Monotype Machine Is 


printers may be cast from evidence of leadership 


Monotype matrices. This inthe printing industry 
10 Point, No. 453J 11 Point, No. 453] 


NON-DISTRIBUTION IS ECONOMICALLY 
Sound: The Cost Of Casting New Monotype 
type and ornamentation, rules and spacing 


material is less than cost of hand distribution 
12 Point, No. 453J 





For Hand Composition 


TYPOGRAPHERS USE THIS SERIES 
to satisfy the demands of better $12345 


14 Point, No. 453 


DECORATIVE BORDERS AND 
ornaments are cast on the $67890 


18 Point, No. 453 


Best Results Now Assured 


24 Point, No. 453 


Use Metal Furniture 


30 Point, No. 453 


Set Heads In This 


36 Point, No. 453 


Finest Lines 


48 Point, No. 453 


Other Ad 


60 Point, No. 453 


A Series 


72 Point, No. 453 
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ILECTROTYPERS 


have done something 


HE third greatest industry i in the United States— Printing —is 1 in- 

vited to consider the eight advertisements on the opposite page. 

They represent what one small division of this industry has done 
since July, 1935—protesting the entire selling policy of the graphic 
arts and particularly cheap substitutes for letterpress. From machinery 
builders and paper makers down to printers themselves, the concentrated 
selling effort has been to get the jump on the other fellow by offering a 
result so cheaply procured via short-cut methods as to make the previous 
price seem prohibitive. For years, up to as late as last July, not a word, 
not a voice, had been raised against the real reason for the state of per- 
nicious anemia into which the printing industry had fallen. It was also 
in a very low mental state. Now there is no poverty like poverty of mind, 
and when an entire industry gets to thinking only in terms of howcheaply 
rather than how efficiently it can manufacture, then indeed it soon finds 
itself in a sorry plight. So we electrotypers, small as we are compared 
with other units engaged in the production of printing, have so far pub- 
lished eight advertisements and one four-color direct mailing piece ad- 
dressed to the buyer of printing and stressing the fact that only by using 
sincere craftsmanship as represented by letterpress can any advertiser 
be sincere himself. In other words, we electrotypers have had the satisfac- 
tion of being the first in all the printing industry to advocate “nothing 
but the best.” In January, 1936, we were joined by the American Photo- 
Engravers Association, who are now publishing a monthly magazine 
featuring the finest examples of letterpress engraving and printing. When 
shall we be joined by the printers themselves, by machinery builders 
and paper makers in a grand united effort to sell high skill and special 
aptitude rather than low price and brainless automatic routines? 


TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 
Headquarters: 950 LEADER BuiLpiNne, Cleveland, Ohio 





™ Here’s Proof of the 


Pudding! 


a) 


4 
MOOR AP 
PRINTING ANO 


sy, 
TERI oy, 
S8LSHep mee” 

, 


G-E a-c motors and 

control operate four 

Harris presses in 

the Lehmann plant, Your omp ° h = t 2 A. y th 
4 ‘ rc, * af 

San Francisco ted. 116 and fies . A.c, — ol 
E} 18 veny 


il General Electric office nearest you will provide com- 
plete information on electric equipment for any press or for any 


printing plant. Or write General Electric Company, Dept. 6C-201, 
Schenectady, New York. ae 
020-2 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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hard fo follow. _— 


With valor and versatility unsurpassed, Theodore Roosevelt | 
rises high above his generation. The leading advocate of his 
time of hard physical and mental action, he also is the exponent 
of fair play and just judgment. He will always be referred to 
as the true American type. 


And Harris Offset Presses are also typical of the best in the 
offset press line. For a generation, they have, in a rushing 
world, held leadership that has been hard for any to follow, 
much less overtake. The pace maker for all, they stand out 
as profit equipment throughout the Graphic Arts Industry. 


HARRIS © SEYBOLD *® POTTER 


° z . General Offices: 4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio e Harris Sales Offices: New 
Harris LSB Offset, a aie single color, York, 330 West 42nd Street e Chicago, 343 South Dearborn Street » Dayton, 813 
for profit production on the small run. Washington Street e Factories: Cleveland e Dayton 


ae a FJ Sg ) Oe sae a ee oe 
RRR RPRETORM PRESSES 


OFFSET PRESSES THAT SET STANDARDS FOR A WHOLE INDUSTRY 
: 
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# IDEAL ROLLERS IDEAL ae ¢ IDEAL Se 


Five hundred years ago a craftsman struggled 
with crude presses, hand-hewn type, and 
leather balls for distributing inks, in an effort 
to develop printing into a fine art. 


Today the modern craftsman is just as eager 
to uplift the quality of his workmanship — 
but under entirely different conditions. Now 
he is aided by the finest mechanical equip- 
ment and Ideal rollers for smooth, reliable 
ink distribution. Both are essential. 


The man who wants the best knows that Ideal 
rollers possess the stamina to withstand high 
speeds for long periods under varying tem- 
peratures. Non-melting and non-shrinking as- 
sure maximum production, with no delays for 
frequent resetting or uniformity. 


Two large factories equipped with complete 
laboratories are dedicated to the service of 
building rollers for every printing need to meet 
the requirements of the most exacting craftsmen. 


Sales and service offices in principal cities 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
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“It handles a bigger variety of 
work, at lower cost, than. any 
other press we have in our plant.” 











-That’s what you hear from owners of the 


14; x 22 CRAFTSMAN PRESS with AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


@ Here’s one press you can count on for 
good results on nearly every type of job 
work that comes into your plant. It has dis- 
tribution adequate even for fine process 
color work, with impressional strength 
sufficient to handle, without strain, the 
majority of the smaller die-cutting and 
8 creasing jobs that come your way. 














The feeder handles rectangular or ir- 
regular shapes, die-cut cartons, etc. ... 
takes any stock from 13 lb. bond to heavy 
board . . . gives hairline register to right 
or left on any sheet from 3'4"x 5" up to 
15'%6" x 23%”. 


Because feeder is at side of press, form 
and platen are always accessible for 
makeready. And best of all, this press 
gives you real profit-making produc- 
tion, with practical speeds up to 2600 
impressions per hour. 

See this press at the C&P display room 


or on your dealer’s showroom floor. Or 
write for complete description and price. 




















THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY + CLEVELAND + OHIO ~ 
Printing Presses and Paper Cutters 


Branch Offices and Display Rooms: 
New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Avenue * CHICAGO: Tiaeporurion Building, 608 South Deatbori Street 
Agents in the Principal Distributing Centers Throughout the World : 
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The WORLD'S 
whitest BOND 
PAPER assures 
a PLEASING« 
IMPRESSION 


Many times this question has arisen, 
"What makes Howard Bond so 
white?" The answer is quite simple. 
The makers of Howard Bond turned 
to nature—the same nature that 
"painted" this beautiful landscape 
symphony in white. Pure subter- 
ranean lake water hidden beneath 
the Howard properties furnishes an 
endless supply of the purest and 
best of paper making water. This 
accounts more than anything else for 
Howard Bond's unmatched white 
color—as well as for its exceptional 
strength, uniformity, cleanliness and 
smooth surface. Try Howard Bond. 
You will find it moderately priced 
and economical to use. Available 
in fourteen pleasing colors—six fin- 
ishes—with envelopes to match. 














THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
Urbana, Ohio 





“The Nation’s Business Paper” 


Compare it! Tearit! Testit! And you will specify it! 
THE HOWARD PAPER CO., URBANA, OHIO. Send me the new Howard Portfolio 
Ness sa SSE Ra Fira = 


: Coe Se Please attach to your business stationery 





= 
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BABS at the Junior Prom. . . 


Babs has a Single-track Mind, but She’s on the Right Track 


‘How about the last six for me, Babs?” 


‘Listen, Junior, ts your college catalogue bound in Buckeye?”’ 


You are right. Babs the Buckeye Cover Girl wants to know 
—and she will know. Babs is almost sorry she didn’t go 
to the Typothetae dance instead, for there she would 
surely have seen Buckeye —but maybe Junior said Yes. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO., Makers of good paper in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
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BOND PAPERS 





This NEW Kind of Paper is Your Way Out! ¢ The 
man in the middle has to sell his customer the kind of pa- 
per he wants— and satisfy his pressman that it is what the 
pressroom needs, too! It can be done with *Permanized 
Papers, a new kind of Bond, Ledger, and Onior. Skin, made 
in a new way. They are exceptional in color, unequalled in 
strength and appearance, yet are first-class production 
papers! © Permanized Papers are made in thirteen brands, 


* Permanized Bonds: 
Permanized Ledgers: ARTESIAN, SYSTEMS, AMITY. @ 


in all grades from 100% rag to 25% rag-content. The 
word Permanized is in the water-mark, along with the brand- 
name, for your protection. 


© Get the complete story of Permanized Papers by return- 
ing the coupon. “A Guide to Better Paper Buying” will give 
you a new idea of what you can expect from this new 
kind of paper. Put your printing sales 
on a sounder basis — send the coupon! 


PLOVER LINEN, OLD RELIABLE, INTERNATIONAL, ARTESIAN, SYSTEMS, REDEMPTION, MAJOR 
Permanized Onion Skins: PLOVER, LAWYERS, AMITY 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Send me “A GUIDE TO BETTER PAPER BUY- 
ING”’ and samples of Permanized Papers. 


Coneeint <..:......:.. 


SIGE GURNEE: INUINGRICN oer ac ccasnaccsecnacace 


KL . 
'S GOT To BE METHIN 


AND IT MUSTN'T cost 
TOO MUCH EITHER! 





















In England 


they are saying, 


weld mous year” 





ag ... the well will soon 
be dry. The publishers can give 
us no more. We believe we have 
properly judged the needs of this 
country for this latest edition of 









'Q > the PENROSE ANNUAL but... 
Plus... safe than sorry. The supply 
The Price Is @ 60c F better safe than sorry. 1e supply 
c For. Postage in England has already been 
Stull the Same 35e Dom.Postage exhausted so... ACT NOW! 
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Technical Photography; D. A. Spencer and H. D. Murray, Two Chemists Look at the Colour Printing Industry; Major J. 
J. Kruger, Photogravure in South Africa; Major Adrian Klein, Gasparcolor. 





















2 "f 5 . J. S. Elias, The Open Road to Future Progress; D. A. Spencer, The Taylor Hobson 
Technical Articles: One-Shot Camera; T. P. K. Moloney, The Klein Tri-Colour Camera; Dr. Julius 
Bekk, Printing Inks for Coated and Uncoated Papers for Half-Tone Printing; W. Eckerlin, A New Process for Producing 
Postage Stamps by Gravure; Raoul Pellissier, What’s New in Photogravure; Stephen Horgan, Alco Gravure; F. J. Tritton, 
Modern Dry Plate for Screen Negatives; E. L. Turner and C. D. Hallam, The Effect of the Shape of the Stop on Grada- 
tion; J. S. Mertle, Electrical Dot Etching; H. Mills Cartwright, Photogravure Positives; R. S. Cox and C. D. Hallam, A 
New Colour Chart; Frank Smith, A Particular Use for Cold Enamel; G. Addison Brooks, The Characteristics of Fish Glue; 
John Haughton, The Allotropy of Zinc; T. C. Eamer, A New Mount for Process Blocks; C. Mason Willy, New Apparatus 
and Materials for Photoengravers; Josh. Bailey, A Revised System of Letterpress Printing; G. F. Jones and R. F. Bowles, 
Lightfastness of Printing Inks; Cleveland Hood, Gravure Printing: Rolf Rau, Temperature and Humidity in the Press- 
room; E. Gurd, Rotary Printing; Victor Clough, The Year's Patents. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


Official Distributers for the Penrose Annual for the United States. 
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The Model “DOUBLE O” Cleveland 


Has These Six Valuable Features 








Model “DOUBLE O” Cleveland Folder with Pile Feeder 











(Continuous Feeder Optional) 


Its Size: The 22x28” size accommodates full 
size sheets produced by all of the various high 
speed job cylinder presses (19x25” to 22x28”), 
both letterpress and offset, that have become so 
popular; also half-sheets from the new high 
speed presses of the 25x38”—28x42” sizes. 
Capitalize on this large volume of work now 


available. 


Two Speeds: Two speed change provided in 
parallel section permits maximum speeds on 
any size and shape of sheet. This feature 
increases profits and gives you every advan- 


tage on competitive work. 


Three Fold Plates in Each Section: Its fold- 


ing range covers practically every type of fold 


bility saves one-half the folding, inserting, cut- 
ting and other items, and increases your profits 


on the job. 


Quick Setting Time: Improved feed table, 
lateral adjustment for side guide, hinged de- 
flectors, improved stacker, better sheet control, 
and other conveniences make the Model “Dou- 


ble O” quick to set and easy to operate. 


Long Service: Modern all steel construction, 
ball bearings on high speed shafts, ball bearing 
belt idlers on feed table and cross carriers, and 
reversible rollers, make it durable, strong, 
smooth running and economical on power 


consumption. 


This new folder is a money-making, business- 








your customers can demand. Often this flexi- building asset. Ask for illustrated literature. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
28 West 23d Street. New York. N. Y. 


‘iis ermicaao ‘ ATLANTA _ BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
- Harrison St. Dodson Printers Supply Co. 185 Summer St. LOS ANGELES-SEATTLE 
ST. LOUIS 231 Pryor St., S. W. PHILADELPHIA Harry W. Brintnall Co. 
2082 Railway Ex. Bldg. 5th and Chestnut Sts. 


CLEVELAND 
1931 E. 61st St. 
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WHY SUPERIOR RETOUCHINGS 
REPRODUCE SO WELL... 





@ An engraving never looks quite like the photograph from which it was made—light shades 
invariably are darker. darks lighter. The coarser the screen the greater the difference between 
the reproduction and the original. In retouching a photo the artist must know exactly what 
changes will occur and allow for them—or the finished reproduction won't be right. If he puts in too 
much contrast it will look faked, too little and it turns out dull and flat. Only by working directly 
with the engraver can an artist develop the touch that makes an engraving lively and interesting. 
That’s why Superior retouchings always reproduce so well. Our artists have that touch. Each one 
has seen hundreds of his retouch jobs engraved and printed. Each one knows all the tricks the 
engraving process can play on a photo. The sparkle and life which they can put into the dullest 
subject won't fade out in the engraving. 

We have the personnel, equipment and experience to put the right touch in your retouching. 
Whether you use our complete engraving service or just part of it—whether your jobs are 
large or small—you'll get superior results by sending your work to Superior. Let us show you 


on your next job. 

If you are located outside of Chicago, our special mail de- ° 

partment is equipped to give you the same high standard 

of service we give to our local clients. Write today for facts. u, WGhOY 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 


215 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILL 
V 
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An Up-to-the-Minute 
“MAGIC CYLINDER” that fits many jobs 
....many pocketbooks 


WEBENDORFER “Little Giant” 


see CA 
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PAPER SIZE: 
1014 in. x 1514 in. 


For five years, the demand for the LITTLE GIANT cylinder job press has kept the 
WEBENDORFER-WILLS plant at full capacity. Printers seem to realize as never before 
that with the Little Giant ‘‘ Magic Cylinder’ jobber they can meet changing conditions and 
the stiffest kind of competition—and, what means more than anything else, can show PROFITS. 


@ This practical proved automatic job cylinder press, representing years of work on the part of 
Mr. Webendorfer in perfecting and simplifying the Little Giant Automatic Press, can revolution- 
ize your plant and save you time, money, and labor. It takes the endless wearing grind out of 


the job printing business. 


Write for ‘“Magic Cylinder’’ Booklet Telling the Story 


SHEET OFFSET LETTER PRESS WEB UNIT OFFSET 


SHEET SIZE LITTLE 10 x 15 GIANT 11 x 17 
12 x 18 17 x 22 
16 x 22 22 x 34 
22 x 26 American made by and up 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


o 
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The Kluge was designed by pioneer builders 
of automatic printing machinery to produce 
printed impressions more profitably and as 







good as any other press built. 







Good printing demands ample distribution. 
The Kluge has four form rollers, two distribut- 
ing rollers, two adjustable vibrators and a rider 
—more distribution than any job press, re- 
gardless of its size, plus its patented Selec-tone 
distribution. It has more than ample impres- 














The Kluge Automatic 
—the most versatile and 
profitable Press built. size built today, even considering the use of 


aluminum alloys to permit the reduction of 





sional strength; it is the heaviest press for its 






reciprocating weights and increasing speeds— 
plus the Kluge patented unyielding throw-off. 








The Kluge has no outstanding features, but is a per- 
fectly balanced printing press from head to foot, plus the 
famous Kluge Feeder, acknowledged throughout the 
world as the most simple and versatile feeder. Facts prove 
that no printing office, no matter how large or how 









equipped, is producing printed impressions as economi- 






cally as they can be produced, unless this shop has some 






Kluges. 







If the shop is small, the Kluge is ideally adapted to it, 
because it will take the “run o’ the hook”’; from two by 
three inches to the full size limit of the platen, from onion 







skin to book covers, die-cutting, creasing and embossing, 






die-cut envelopes, and made-up envelopes two-up if size 






permits. 












Built, sold and serviced by Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc., 






: : fa 
with branches located as listed below. 


Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc., Mfrs., St. Paul, Minn. 


BRANCHES WITH OPERATING EXHIBITS: 
NEW YORK ........... 77 White Street | DETROIT............. 1051 First Street | ATLANTA......150 Forsyth Street, S. W. 
PHILADELPHIA. ....253 N. 12th Stree | CHICAGO....... 'titteon~a uate. ae ee 


: : <i ae FO) ho ree 2226 Olive Street 
ARS IION iss :iso sa eneene 27 Doane Street eAtias 4. S17 Beewder Sent LOS ANGELES......1232 S. Maple Ave. 
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For nearly a half-century the Resource Bond watermark, one 
of the Gilbert Quality mill brands, has been well known 
among printers and lithographers. 

Its traditional high quality---50% clean, new rags---has been 
rigidly maintained through varying price markets. No tampering with formulas or craftsmanship. 
Always the same tub-sized, air dried bond of permanance, crystal color and characteristic finishes. 

In the recent past, rag bond tonnage has declined; but the rapid return to quality evident on all 
sides is convincing proof that quality---after all---is what progressive business men want in their station- 
ery. To desire anything less is in direct opposition to the essential foundation of their own business. 

The printer can help foster this movement to better quality by stocking Resource Bond. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 





Other Popular Gilbert Papers: Dreadnaught Parchment, Lancaster Bond, Valiant .Bond, Radiance Bond, Avalanche Bond, 
Dreadnaught Ledger, Lifetime Ledger, Old Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger. 
Dispatch Six Star Line: Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion Skin, Dispatch Safety, Dispatch Index, Dispatch Manuscript. 








Accuracy, Speed and Profits 


FOR CYLINDER PRINTER, LITHOGRAPHER, 
OFFSET AND ROTAGRAVURE PRINTER 


FE Craftsman Line-Up 
and Register Table 


Combining the geared method of line-up with an illuminating 
compartment for registering, the Craftsman Geared Line-up and 
Register Table is the most complete precision instrument of its 
kind known. It will produce hairline register on every close register 
job in a fraction of the time usually required with straight edge and 
Pencil. Send for Folder. 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORPORATION Protected by Patent and License rights. 
Makers of the World’s Leading Line-up Devices for Printers and BUILT IN FOUR STANDARD SIZES: 


Lithographers 5 . 
49-59 RIVER STREET - - - WALTHAM, MASS. 25x38 38x50 45x65 50x75. 











THE FAMOUS “K & G” SEAL 
; AND LABEL EMBOSSING PRESS 


For one or more color 
work on seals, labels, 
bands, folding boxes, 
etc., of paper, foil or 
light metal. Wholly au- 
.. tomatic, takes gummed 
“. or plain stock from the 
roll at high speed. 
Installations of 10, 15, 
~ 20 machines in various 
'. individual plants. 
Sole Agents for U. S. A. 


COLUMBIA 


2 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 





GATHERING ne of our f .. . Now buys this 
machines gathering folded sections| Aig g 7) FOOLPROOF, ECONOMICAL, 
into books. If any gripper “misses,” | [%? ma PROFITABLE TYPOGRAPH 


the machine stops automatically.| , “I, 
4 (TA 


: | > ts GENERAL 
THE BINDING GIVES THE FIRST IMPRESSION i J el PURPOSE 


Dummies Recommendations Estimates 


BROCK Fe RANKIN .< i 105 Worth St., NewYork 
uagneanaee solid plonger 4 : 180 No. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS machine .. « P WM. M. PARTRIDGE 


Established 1892 slightly additional : Pacific Coast Agent 
for 6 wheels or 


619 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois | special machines , 682 Mission St., San Fi 


TOO MANY OK’s SPOIL THE PROFIT! 


PROOF YOUR JOBS ON A POTTER 
AND SAVE TIME ALL AROUND 


Submit perfect proofs from a Potter Proof Press, and you can 
often avoid holding the press for an O.K. on press proofs. 
The rigid, accurate impression and superior register obtained 
with a Potter reveals at once the appearance of the job in 
final form; saves time for you and your customer....No 
injury to type—easy to operate — has automatic inking de- 
vice — handles widest range of work. Write today for data. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
CHICAGO GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN NEW YORK 
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‘““CHEMICAL CONTROL” 


Company of Canada, Limited 


INKS 








Guesswork, or rule-of-thumb methods, in the manufacture of printing ink are not 
sufficiently accurate to meet the demands of the present-day printer. Chemical 
control now plays an indispensable part. It is the foundation of practically all better- 
quality inks. Recognizing this fact, we have for a period of years developed a 
chemical laboratory fully equipped with the best devices science affords. This, plus 
highly skilled chemists and long, practical experience, assures the production of 
high-grade inks, possessing exactly those properties the practical printer requires. 
Science removes all guesswork from A. & W. Inks. 


A. C. RANSOM CORPORATION 
New York City, N.Y. Battle Creek, Mich. 
A. C. RANSOM PHILIPPINE CORPORATION, MANILA, P.I. 




















A. C. RANSOM CORPORATION 











New York City, N.Y. Battle Creek, Mich. 
A. C. RANSOM PHILIPPINE CORPORATION 
MANILA, P.I. 
Sales Offices: 

R. V. CARL A. B. GROSSENBACHER 
2236 Lincoln Ave. COMPANY 
Lakewood, Ohio 305 S. W. Fifth Ave. 

(Cleveland ) Portland, Oregon 














Sole Licensees for Printing Inks Manufactured by 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Head Office and Factory 


82-90 PETER STREET TORONTO, ONT. 
Cor. Vallee and Benoit Sts. 179 Bannatyne Ave. E, 
MONTREAL, QUE. WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Cor. Jackson Ave. and Prior St. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


The front page of this insert is printed with the following inks: 


PROCESS YELLOW 22503. PROCESS BLUE 25929 
PROCESS RED 22510 EXCELLO HALFTONE BLACK 13829 
PRINTED IN CANADA 














A charming example of four-color process of fset from deep-etched plates 
as produced on a two-color Harris offset press by Crocker-Union, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. @ Direct color photograph of cinema 
actress Loretta Young (20th Century-Fox star) by James N. Doolittle. 
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WHAT ARE A FOREMAN’S DUTIES? 


How does he operate? What is the extent of his authority? In answering these questions, plant owners 


and chief executives indicate that there is a wide divergence in the practices and viewpoints of supervisors 


By A. G. FEGERT 


HAT ARE THE duties you expect 
your foremen to fulfil?” That 
question, when put to owners 


and operating executives of printing and 
lithographing establishments, brought 
forth such a variety of answers that it is 
safe to say at the outset that only a com- 
paratively few plants in the industry are 
run on a “scientific management” basis. 
Some plants, like Topsy, just “growed 
up.” Others show evidence that the man- 
agers have learned lessons from systems 
used successfully in other industries. 
“But you can’t compare the printing 
industry with others because the business 
is so different from any other kind of 
manufacturing, and because a higher 
type of foreman is required than in other 
industries,” protested one of the more 
advanced executives in reply to one of 
my questions. ‘““The foremen in printing 
plants occupy important positions, and 
unless they have the right qualities to 
enlist the very fullest codperation from 
employes under their control, the man- 
agement fails to function properly. To 
the men and women in our plant, fore- 
men are the management. We expect 
these plant executives to represent the 
management in all particulars.” 


Owners’ Views Differ 


An owner of a medium-sized plant, 
who took over a losing plant within the 
past five years and transformed it into a 
paying proposition under difficulties, was 
not so particular nor analytical, for when 
he was asked the question about duties 
©! foremen he shot back with this reply: 
“* do not bother about my foremen at 


all. I have a superintendent in charge of 
production and it is up to him to run the 
plant smoothly and efficiently at a cost 
that is not higher than plants with which 
we are in competition. I learned early in 
my experience to check up on results by 
the process known as simple arithmetic.” 

In contrast, the president of an estab- 
lishment employing about three hundred 
men and women indicated that he per- 
sonally thinks of every possible produc- 
tion problem in connection with every 
sizable job from the inception of the 
idea to the delivery of the finished prod- 
uct. Every department in that plant has 
a set standard and all executives func- 
tion on a basis of a military organization 
with the president relatively in the posi- 
tion of “captain.” (He said he did not 
like to think of himself as a “colonel’’ 
because there are too many men who get 
that title in Kentucky.) His chief lieu- 
tenant is the production supervisor who 
sees to it that operating schedules are 
made up for each department and that 
the jobs go through as scheduled. He 
must, of course, also see to it that all 
materials and specifications are in each 
department as needed, so that no job is 
started until and unless everything is in 
readiness for the completion of the work 
required in that department. The “cap- 
tain” of that organization holds each of 
his ten foremen responsible for the train- 
ing and productiveness of each employe 
in his department. Since there are no 
great fluctuations in that plant, a central 
employment department is not needed, 
each foreman doing the necessary hiring 
as well as the firing. 


The foregoing “cases” are illustra- 
tions of the varied attitude of the heads 
of establishments toward the production 
problems and toward the executives and 
workmen who of necessity must meet the 
requirements of the management. How- 
ever, there are similarities about all suc- 
cessful printing and lithographic plants 
whether they are small or large. Ref- 
erence to some of these similarities will 
help in the consideration of the subject 
of this article. 

Managers of successful plants desir- 
ing best production results set definite 
and detailed standards for both men and 
machines. And these standards are so 
stated, visualized, and publicized that 
every employe in the establishment may 
have knowledge of them. Foremen are 
expected to produce according to these 
standards, as a locomotive engineer is 
expected to run his train on schedule. 


In Black and White 


A Detroit concern doing printing by 
both the lithographic and letterpress 
methods expects much of its plant execu- 
tives, but none of them is ever in doubt 
as to what is expected. If there is any 
doubt about any given question, all that 
the executive need do is to open his 
standard-practice manual and find chap- 
ter and verse that deals with the query 
that is to be answered. In that establish- 
ment, it is evidence of inefficiency if a 
foreman should ask his superintendent a 
question because every possible question 
that might possibly arise in the routine 
or extraordinary operation of the plant 
is answered in the manual. The manual 
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saves time, and emphasizes the values 
of decisions made by the management. 
Naturally, revisions in the loose-leat 
manual are frequent. An answer for one 
month may not be the answer the follow- 
ing month at all. 


Production Standards Set 


An increasing number of printers are 
adapting lessons learned on golf links to 
the management of operations in their 
productive departments. When they visit 
a golf course, they are supplied with 
information about “par’’ for each hole, 
and for the whole course. These are the 
production standards and what they 
“shoot” are their own average produc- 
tion records. Applied to the printing 
plant, periods of time are set for all 
operations for the job in regular course 
through the various production depart- 
‘ments. In one plant visited, where this 
system (McKiernan Production Stand- 
ard) is used, the production manager had 
not only worked out the schedule for 
each operation but had a record time card 
in use, which indicates in one column the 
hours worked by men and machines, and 
in the next column the actual work which 
is accomplished—in hours—based upon 
the production standards set in that 
plant. If a machine is scheduled to run 
a set amount an hour for the classifica- 
tion of the work being done, and the 
amount is lower than the standard, a 
report of the difficulty is required. In 
this and other plants where the produc- 
tion-standards system is employed, the 
foremen are expected to improve produc- 
tion methods wherever possible. 


Quality Kept Uppermost 

Not only is it the business of the man- 
agement to indicate what standards of 
production are set for the foreman, but 
the quality standard must also be set. In 
one plant visited, the department fore- 
man is responsible for quality of a set 
standard, and if that standard is not 
maintained, explanations are required 
and departmental and personal penalties 
are imposed upon those responsible for 
spoilage. This is not an uncommon prac- 
tice. In a plant in another state, the qual- 
ity is set, and if an error is made which 
requires a re-run, a red ticket is sent 
through the departments affected, and 
all departments are obliged to bear the 
extra cost of the re-run. The superin- 
tendent of that plant, in describing the 
system, said that no foreman likes to see 
such a red ticket come into his depart- 
ment. The result is that a higher stand- 
ard of care and watchfulness has been 
developed to prevent errors on the part 
of all foremen and their helpers. Natu- 
rally, setting of standards which fore- 
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men must meet imposes upon the man- 
agement the necessity of supplying its 
foremen with the required men, correct 
machines, and materials. This point was 
discussed with a publisher of a Michigan 
newspaper, who was interviewed at a 
Chicago hotel where the Inland Daily 
Press Association was in session. He 
mentioned that in the daily newspaper 
business, the work of the foreman was 
simpler than that of a foreman in a com- 
mercial plant. In the newspaper plant, 
the foreman, in codperation with the 
publisher and editor, sets his “deadlines” 
beyond which no copy can be handled 
and at which time the “presses begin to 
roll.” Schedules call for delivery of 
newspapers at the railroad station and 
at the local news-distributing stands at 
specified times. In the event that either 
the equipment or the personnel is not 
equal to the standards set, the manage- 
ment must increase the facilities to pro- 
duce the required newspapers in the time 
allotted, or change its schedules. 


Likely Workers Watched 


Foremen in printing plants are usually 
picked from among the workmen in the 
plant. One executive, when interviewed, 
said that it is his requirement that all 
foremen in his specialized plant should 
be on the lookout for likely workmen 
who should be given a broader experi- 
ence. His plan is that foremen should 
train men in such a way that in the event 
of an increase in a given class of work 
greater than another, men may be trans- 
ferred from one form of work to another. 
His idea of picking men for the positions 
of foremen is “that other things being 
equal” preference for the executive posi- 
tions will be given to his own trained 
workmen who have the abilities required 
of foremen. If men who can qualify are 
not to be found in his own organization, 
he will employ outsiders. He said that 
during the recent depression he had been 
obliged to reduce the number of foremen, 
and he selected for retention those men 
who had the better all-around knowledge 
of their men and methods of production, 
who had the capacity to plan ahead, and 
who also had the ability to train their 
men for greater usefulness. 

In most of the plants visited, the fore- 
men were employes of long standing. 
This was true of many other employes 
also. The reason for this lack of turn- 
over in the printing business now is 
because of the requirement by employ- 
ers that foreman select men wisely and 
wisely retain them. 

In several establishments I visited, 
the quitting of a good employe of sev- 
eral years’ standing is a matter of spe- 
cial though informal investigation by the 








management. The person in charge of 
personnel wants to know if the foreman 
or the subordinate employe is blamable 
for the lack of codperation. 


Costs Money to Train 


“Employers generally recognize that 
turnover of employes must be kept to a 
minimum because it costs money to train 
competent employes,” said one execu- 
tive. “Foremen must have the ability to 
place employes where they can do their 
best work. They must exercise self-con- 
trol and deal fairly with their helpers so 
that good will and confidence may be the 
rule of their departments. In our organ- 
ization, we regard our employes as part 
of our industrial family, and the fore- 
men are the key men to enable the man- 
agement to promote this feeling-” 

Not long ago in this establishment, an 
employe indicated that he was quitting. 
He was interviewed by the personnel 
executive who brought to light the fact 
that language was used by the foreman 
which was, to say the least, unbecoming. 
The foreman was invited into the con- 
ference with the result that he apolo- 
gized to the workman. Thus the “family” 
idea was further promoted, and the work- 
man went back to his job with a better 
feeling, as did the foreman. 

The same idea of how foremen should 
be able to get along with their helpers 
was expressed by a labor-union execu- 
tive, who declared that the proper treat- 
ment of men by foremen was of prime 
importance. He did not enter into a 
philosophical discussion of the subject, 
but simply expressed his opinion bluntly 
with the words: “A foreman must treat 
his men like white men.” 


Confab on Foremen 


One executive said that some local 
union officials hold periodical confer- 
ences for foremen, during which ques- 
tions pertaining to their management of 
men and other factors of their respective 
jobs are discussed. 

“There is no sense for a man who 
becomes foreman to high-hat the men 
who are required to take orders from 
him,” said this executive. “Whenever I 
speak at one of these conferences I 
remind the foremen that they might be 
back in the ranks again, and that one of 
the men they high-hatted may be the 
foreman. It has happened, you know.” 

All foremen must know the technical 
details of the operations to be done in 
their respective departments. And each: 
executive who talked about his foremen 
and what was expected of them recog- 
nized this as one of the primary require- 
ments in the printing industry. One o! 
the heads of a printing organizatior 
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‘eclared that the foremen should not be 
-xpected to attend to any of the details 
that can be handled through routine 
work of clerks, because looking after 
details might cause the foreman to over- 
look some technical defects of the work 
going through his department. 

An instance of how an error might 
have passed through a plant was brought 
to my attention while I was visiting one 
of the executives of an organization. The 
color proof of a window-poster job was 
handed to the executive and he approved 
the style and color of the border, the text 
and illustration. The subordinate was in 
the act of taking the proof away with 
him, when the chief executive took out 
his rule and measured the width of the 
sample in hand. 

“Hold on there, it is one-sixteenth of 
an inch too narrow,” said the chief. 
“That must be exactly 1214 inches, for 
it is to be pasted on the mounted board 
and there should be no space at the 
edge of the job.” 

No mention was made of the incident 
by the executive during our interview, 
but the point might have been raised as 
to where responsibility should be placed 
for a close inspection of every item in 
job specifications. 


Foreman Is Responsible 


Whose job is it in a printing plant to 
check up every detail? Of course, it is 
the foreman’s, beyond question. 

Provision is made in the composing 
room for a careful inspection of work by 
the process of proofreading. In the 
absence of a regular proofreading or 
“word inspection process,” the foreman 
of that department is usually held to be 
responsible for accuracy. 

How about cuts when they come from 
the photoengraver’s or from the electro- 
typer’s? In one of the leading plants, 
the foreman of the composing room is 
expected to check up on the size and 
level qualities of halftones and electro- 
types before they are placed in the form 
for lockup. Of course, since the man- 
agement requires that this precaution be 
taken, the necessary precision measuring 
tools are supplied to do the job. 

One successful photoengraving sales- 
man told me that in his opinion someone 
in each photoengraving plant ought to 
be assigned to check up all specifications 
on jobs to see to it that nothing is lack- 
ing in the job before it is sent to cus- 
tomers. He said he makes it his personal 
business to check up details on impor- 
tant sales and invariably finds something 
in the job to be corrected. His customers 
fully appreciate his personal service and 
depend upon him to do their work right. 








WANTED: THE TRUTH ABOUT FOREMEN 


HAT is the chief shortcoming in your foremen? What knowledge 

do they lack? What can they do to make themselves more valu- 
able? THE INLAND PRINTER raises these questions, not because it bears 
any ill-will against foremen, but because an open discussion of this topic 
should prove of great value to all concerned. 

Executives interviewed by Mr. Fegert, as reported in the accompany- 
ing article, differed in their opinions regarding their foremen’s duties. 
But regardless of the nature of the job, there are certain fundamental 
qualities required of every foreman; and it is these qualities, or lack 
of them, that THE INLAND Printer believes should be brought into the 
open and discussed. Sufficient data on this subject should result in a 
very interesting article. Communications will be treated confidentially. 








One employer expressed the opinion 
that foremen should know much more 
about the “front office’ problems than 
they do. He said that if they knew more 
about the need for capital, without which 
business cannot be operated successfully, 
they would not be inclined to rush into 
business so readily and thus increase 
“cut-throat” competition until the loan 
agent takes away the plant. 

He also said foremen should know 
more about costs of operation—that the 
labor costs are only one item of many— 
and that the selling price of printing 
must be based upon all-inclusive costs 
plus a fair margin of profit. I raised the 
question as to who was going to teach 
the foremen and other production men 
these things, whereupon the employer 
shrugged his shoulders, and thus that 
part of the interview was concluded. 


Applies Early Knowledge 


Two employers have told me how they 
became aware of costs during their expe- 
riences as foremen. One of them had 
been taken by his employer to a confer- 
ence where costs were discussed, and he 
never forgot the knowledge he gained 
during that conference. As a result, he 
applied the knowledge when he later 
went into business for himself, and he 
has annual profits to show as fruitage 
of the applied knowledge, besides own- 
ership of his plant and the building 
which houses it. The other employer, 
also one of the successes in the business 
—the owner now of a plant employing 
about fifteen persons—became aware, 
while yet a foreman, of the relationship 
between costs, selling prices, and profits. 
As a consequence of that realization, 
while foreman he carefully checked the 
time of the men doing production work 
to see to it that all time was properly 
accounted for; though the system—or 
lack of it—for which his “boss” was 


responsible did not require such careful 
checking of time. Then when he went 
into business for himself, he had a stand- 
ard cost-finding system installed and 
made profits, and is making them today. 
His early experience opened his eyes. 


Who Makes Suggestions? 


Several of the employers whom I 
interviewed were asked how and when 
they decided upon installation of new 
machines and other equipment. In the 
larger plants, the foremen are expected 
to keep informed about newer methods 
of production, and to make the recom- 
mendations for additions to, or replace- 
ment of, equipment. In the smaller plants 
the employers do not depend upon their 
foremen for much advice concerning new 
equipment available. They keep in direct 
touch with improvements themselves. 

It is a noticeable fact that the more 
progressive foremen and other produc- 
tion executives in printing centers are 
members of the local clubs of Printing 
House Craftsmen and are among regular 
attendants at meetings. Thus they keep 
in touch with the “Share Your Knowl- 
edge Movement.” These executives are 
usually also the readers of trade papers, 
and they add to their sum total of knowl- 
edge in that way. A good trade paper 
will help to keep the outlook shrewdly 
focused on vital developments. 

Now that the baseball season is about 
to begin and many of us are becoming 
baseball-minded, it might be of value to 
think in terms of how the “foreman” of 
our favorite baseball club promotes good 
team-work, and how the players back up 
each other in their efforts to win games 
and the pennant. There are a lot of things 
about coéperation in baseball that can be 
applied to the printing business. The 
foremen, without a doubt, are the men to 
promote team-work in their respective 
organizations. It’s entirely up to them. 
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H UMAN interest stories pop up now 
and then in the correspondence of 
a department editor, and the conductor 
of Proofroom has his fair share of them. 
Technical queries are far from being the 
whole thing. For now and then a proof- 
reader, actual or would-be, veteran or 
beginner, confides his or her personal 
troubles to the department, seeking com- 
fort and advice. Would that it were more 
frequently possible to render real and 
definite help; to offer something more 
than the commonplaces of sympathy and 
good will! As a rule, there is nothing 
much that can be said except that each 
individual has to make his or her own 
way, and that success in solving such 
problems is part of the test of character 
and of ability. 

A young man in a western city writes 
that he is chief proofreader for a three- 
edition daily newspaper, with one of the 
best commercial printing plants in that 
section of the country. He has held this 
position three years, after serving two 
years as assistant. He wants to improve 
his position, he wants to forge ahead. 

What are his qualifications? He is a 
member of the union, and finished the 
I. T. U. course in printing with an aver- 
age of 96.72. He is not a college grad- 
uate, but he did have three and a half 
years in college, including two years at 
the United States Naval Academy and 
one term at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. So much for background. 

This young man says he has studied 
Latin and Spanish, and can read proof 
in either. Each year he reads proof on 
state high-school examination papers in 
French, German, and Norse, “though it 
is,” says he, “a laborious letter-by-letter 
process” in which he “must depend for 
accuracy on close following of copy.” 
The first requirement for a reader in 
foreign languages is that he must have 
rudimentary knowledge of spellings and 
characters in the languages he reads— 
but not an exaggerated estimate of his 
own learning. He should know what the 
various pitfalls are. 

This young proofroom head says he is 
“studious, ambitious, and deeply inter- 
ested in the work.” It is good to possess 
those qualities—and not at all a bad 
thing to be quite aware that you do pos- 
sess them. Further, there is no harm in 
“telling the world” about it, if you do it 
at the right time, and with a modesty 
equal to your assurance. This young fel- 
low thinks himself qualified to read 
proof on scientific or technical subjects ; 
and from the tone of his letter and the 
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THE FORGOTTEN MAN 


Many a job-holder feels he is anchored 
to one spot for life, and wonders what 
he can do about it. That is the prob- 


lem of the proofreader, treated below 
By EDWARD N. TEALL 


manner of his protest, it seems only rea- 
sonable to believe he is really qualified. 

But see what he is up against: He is 
reading a job for a state bureau which 
conducts certain tests involving chemi- 
cals. The job is a reprint, and the reader 
on the original had let the formula NA, 
CO, go through as NA?CO*, as if the 
figures were algebraic exponents. The 
reader queries this to the foreman—who 
is an excellent printer “but who never 
attended school beyond eighth grade.” 

Now: “The foreman sends out a proof 
for ‘OK as per copy’—it is passed on by 
some minor official who doesn’t know a 
chemical formula from a trade-mark— 
the foreman accepts this okay as final— 
and so the error is perpetuated.” The 
proofroom head had gone, it appears, as 
far as the office’s routine will permit him 
to go. There is nothing more he can do 
about it. A perfectly good proofreader 
has been disheartened by routine that 
chokes off his opportunity for real use- 
fulness; his possible contribution to the 
plant’s work has been coldly rejected. 

Again: the editor sends out copy for 
a head, in which there is mention of the 
ABC’s. He writes it “ABCs,” and, says 
the proofroom head, “raises Cain when 
I mark in the apostrophe, regardless of 
the fact that I have any number of ref- 
erence books supporting my version.” 
Out of the depths of his despair the 
young man cries, “And so it goes in all 
matters of style in this office. The editor 
does not seem to appreciate the need for 
a stylesheet, in spite of the great amount 
of unnecessary reset which the lack of 
one necessitates. Having so repeatedly 
called his attention to this lack, having 
offered to give any help I could to rem- 
edy the situation, I have at last despaired 
of eliciting a favorable response from 
him to any of my suggestions.” 

And what does all this lead up to? 
Well, our young friend is dissatisfied, 
restless, and wants to know how to hook 
up with a job more worthy of his talents. 
The only way to answer that is the rough 
way: If the discontented worker is able 
to find himself a better job, it is cer- 
tainly his inalienable privilege to do so. 
If he can’t, he had better nurse the job 
he has, mighty carefully. Jobs are still 
scarce. Armies of mighty good men are 





walking the streets, eager for a chance 
to break in and show what they can do. 
They are willing to work for half what 
they used to get, too. The old saying, 
“Don’t let go with one hand till you've 
got a hold with the other” was never 
more respectworthy than it is today. 

Our young friend had better pick up 
wisdom from his experiences. In the mat- 
ter of those chemical symbols, he was 
right; the copy was in error. The fore- 
man was out of his depth; he knew that, 
and carried the query to a source which 
he supposed to be incapable of error, 
and which in any event had full and final 
authority in the premises. 

Things having reached that point, the 
proofroom head could have let the mat- 
ter drop with an easy conscience ; he had 
done his part, his offering had been 
turned down, and his responsibility was 
ended. The thing could not be brought 
back to him, his alibi was perfect. 

To be sure, that is not a very good 
way to work. It makes a man feel pretty 
cheap. It is not pleasant, when you have 
real knowledge, to have it rejected by 
those who could use it profitably. It 
makes you wonder if there is “any jus- 
tice in the world.” It breeds pessimism. 
It sprouts doubt. It does not make a man 
feel like doing his best. It suggests you 
“get by” better if you take the easy way. 

On the other hand, this young man 
could have gone higher up. He could 
have had a talk with the Big Boss, stated 
his case, and obtained a final ruling on 
whether he should press similar matters 
in the future to an authoritative ruling 
or should accept his foreman’s decision 
as final and conclusive, beyond appeal. 
Then he would have known just exactly 
where he stood. 

With regard to the other matter, that 
of “ABCs” or ‘““ABC’s,” he did not show 
much discriminating sense. It is true 
most of the accepted authorities call for 
the apostrophe in all such instances. But 
there are some, and their judgment is 
not lightly to be dismissed, who prefer 
to use the apostrophe only when it is 
patently needed, in order to avoid ambig- 
uity and to safeguard against possible 
misunderstanding at all times. 

In a word, this young man has set 
before us a very fine illustration of the 
fact that the proofreader’s first need is 
judgment, the power to discriminate 
between “situations” —to speak up when 
there is something to be gained and some 
chance of gaining it, and to keep stil! 
when protest is hopeless. There are no 
rules for these things. 
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MORRIS 
BENTON 


Type Designer- Executive 


By JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


orrIs BENTON, it seems logical, 
was born to be a type designer. 


Unlike his great contemporaries 
—Frederic Goudy, Bruce Rogers, Ber- 
tram Goodhue and Sol. Hess, men who 
“found” themselves in type designing 
only after they had successful careers in 
other fields — Morris Benton was no 
doubt destined to find his life’s work in 
the graphic arts when he became the son 
of Linn Boyd Benton. Even his grand- 
father, though a lawyer, could not resist 
the fragrance of printers’ ink and hence 
spent much of his life as a newspaper 
editor, close to ink and type. 

Young Benton did not set out, how- 
ever, to follow in the footsteps of his 
father. When he matriculated at Cornell 
he was still open-minded regarding his 
career, but decided to study mechanical 
engineering. He became an M.E. in 
1896. That settled his fate. His college 
training made him an ideal assistant for 
his eminent father. Thus the taint of 
printers’ ink asserted itself ; Morris Ben- 
ton’s inherited bias for the printing 
crafts could not be denied. 

It was logical for the son’s career to 
have taken this turn. While the elder 
Benton had by this time made mighty 
‘ontributions to the development of the 
»rinting arts, the record of his life 

hows there was still much for him to 
o. It was only proper that the son be 
iven a chance to assist in the comple- 


© Bachrach 


Although Morris Benton began his career as an assistant to his 


distinguished father, Linn Boyd Benton, he soon made evident 


his own abilities. Designer, executive, creator of **type families,”’ 


he has done incalculable good in the domain of the graphic arts 


tion of the vast program which his 
father had under way. Fortunate the 
son who had such an opportunity! And, 
as I intend to bring out later, what 
Morris Benton has accomplished in his 
own right would indicate that he must 
have profited well by this opportunity. 

While the story of Linn Boyd Benton 
has often been told, it is worth brief 


summarization here, so that the back- 
ground from which Morris Benton thus 
derived his talents may be better under- 
stood. Linn Boyd Benton, as a young 
man, got a job as a bookkeeper with the 
Northwestern Type Foundry, Milwau- 
kee, a business which was started by a 
former partner of his father. This firm 
failed in the panic of 1873. Mr. Benton 
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and a Mr. Cramer bought the plant. 
Eventually the name of the organization 
became Benton, Waldo and Company. 

One of the first achievements of the 
young typefounder was the creation of 
unit-width type faces. It was proven 
that with these so-called “‘self-spacing” 
types, compositors could save 20 per 
cent of their time. A. basic patent was 
granted on these unit-width faces. 

All this while, Mr. Benton had been 
turning over in his mind the possibility 
of a typesetting machine. The trouble 
was, however, that to make the machine 
practicable, punches would have to be 
engraved for each of about 3,000 char- 
acters which would be required. Few 
punch-cutters, capable of carving letters 
in steel and of maintaining the right 
proportion between the letters, were 
_ available, and, even though they were, 
the cost of making the punches would 
have prohibited the use of the machine. 

Benton decided there was only one 
solution to the problem —to invent a 
punch-cutting machine. This he did. His 
first workable model came out in 1884. 
A third model, patented in 1885, revo- 
lutionized the typefounding business. 

By this time, Benton’s “self-spacing” 
types were selling beyond the capacity 
of the plant to turn them out. The use of 
his new machine, however, made it pos- 
sible for the firm easily to supply this 
demand, and to reduce the cost of com- 
position. The high cost of setting type 
was felt particularly in the publishing of 
newspapers of that time. 

To meet this cry of publishers for 
lower type-composition costs, Ottmar 
Mergenthaler had invented his linotype, 
which was first patented in 1885. But 
Mergenthaler had developed his machine 
without giving thought to this problem 
of the punch-cutter. The stockholders of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
among the chief of whom were Phillip 
T. Dodge and Whitelaw Ried, woke up 
to find that it would be virtually impos- 
sible to replace their broken punches, 
due to the impracticability of using 
hand punch-cutters. It looked as though 
the company’s heavy investment was 
seriously jeopardized. At this juncture, 
through a fortunate coincidence, the 
Mergenthaler management learned of 
Mr. Benton’s punch-cutting machine. A 
deal was made which quickly solved 
Mergenthaler’s seemingly insurmounta- 
ble problem, Mr. Benton later extended 
similar aid to the Lanston monotype. 

Up to 1892, the Benton engraving 
machine was not used by other type- 
founders. In that year the American 
Type Founders Company was formed. 
Benton, Waldo and Company was one 
of the twenty-three type foundries that 
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comprised the new organization. Mr. 
Benton not only joined the consolida- 
tion himself, serving as a director and 
chief technical advisor, but he brought 
to the enterprise the many products of 
his inventive genius. 

In 1903 Linn Boyd Benton became 
head of the American Type Founders 
manufacturing department. Here he 
continued to design new machinery for 
type production and to improve existing 
machinery and processes. When he died 
in 1932, he had twenty patents to his 
credit, eighteen of which relate to the art 
of typemaking, justifying the statement 
made in his obituary: “What Edison was 
to the general use of electricity, and what 
Bell was to the development of tele- 
phonic communication, Benton was to 
the modern use of type in the graphic 
arts industries.” 

Morris Benton joined American Type 
Founders a few months after his gradu- 
ation from Cornell in 1896. His job, as 
I have already stated, was to assist his 
father. For several years he was deeply 
engaged in mechanical designing, devoted 
himself mainly to standardizing the het- 
erogeneous line acquired in the consoli- 
dation of the twenty-three foundries. 
Here was a fine chance for the youthful 
Benton to show his stuff. He did show 
it, too. While notable work had been 
done in the four years since the mer- 
ger, in unifying the twenty-three diver- 
gent type lines into the one well rounded 
American Type Founders line, the com- 


Linn Boyd Benton’s invention of a 
punch-cutting machine in 1884 was 
the answer to a difficult problem. 
His third model, patented in 1885, 
produced a revolutionary advance 
in the typefounding business. He 
continued to design new machinery 
for type production. At the time 
of his death in 1932, there were 
twenty patents to Benton’s credit 


pletion of this immense task became 
for Morris Benton an intriguing and 
immediate responsibility. 

Soon the younger Benton began to 
demonstrate that he was not going to be 
carried to success on his father’s back. 
Being not only the son of the famous 
figure, but also his assistant, it would 
have been easy for him to have become 
altogether dominated by the towering 
personality of the older man. However, 
Morris did not let this happen. He 
asserted his own ego and followed his 
own inclinations. While his father was 
identified principally with the machine 
side of the type foundry business, Morris 
soon manifested greater interest in the 
type end of it. While the father modern- 
ized type manufacturing, the son mod- 
ernized type designing. 

To Morris Benton must be extended 
at least much of the credit for having 
taken the designing of type out of the 
cloister and the artist’s studio, where it 
was the product of inspired genius, but 
where the Muse did not punch a time 
clock, and of making it the product of 
organized, systematic research, operat- 
ing under the direction of an executive 
committee. Morris Benton rates high in 
the ranks of modern type designers, 
purely as a designer. But he has other 
claims to distinction. He is an executive 
as well as a designer, a business man as 
well as an artist. 

No doubt Morris Benton was lucky in 
his experience. It was lucky that he was 
given the job of standardizing the twen- 
ty-three type lines as his first work. 
In so doing he developed his execu- 
tive capacity. It aroused his appreciative 
faculties. It taught him to be selective— 
to be able to pick the good from the bad, 
the important from the unimportant. 

He was lucky in that while he was 
still a very young man he was given an 
opportunity to design type for the lead- 
ing type foundry organization of the 
country. He was lucky in that he was 
given this opportunity while still posses- 
sing the untrammeled imagination of 
youth, And it was inevitable that some- 
one should sooner or later have brought 
out “type families,’ for which there 
was such an urgent need among printers 
and advertisers. It is significant that it 
was Morris Benton who supplied the 
need. That furnishes us with the key to 
Mr. Benton’s place in type designing. 
He does not design on an impulse, or 
merely to satisfy an artistic urge. He 
keeps an ear to the ground of the print- 
ing world, and thus senses trends in type 
demand and brings out type faces in 
accordanace with these trends. It is tru 
that the creation of “type families’— 
Cheltenham, Cloister, and so forth—is 
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the achievement on which Morris Ben- 
ton’s distinction chiefly rests. Neverthe- 
less the designing of these “families” 
represents the work of only the second 
phase of Mr. Benton’s career. He has 
never been content to rest on his laurels. 
As soon as one job is accomplished, he 
is restless until he is immersed in the 
pursuit of another great enterprise. He 
is now, and for several years has been, 
in the third phase of his career. In the 
opinion of many authorities, it is here 
that he is doing the most important work 
he has done to date. 

I refer to his position as a designer- 
executive. He is what might be called a 
design controller. Today Morris Benton 
sits in a control room, with his instru- 
ments of observation trained on the 
printing world. He sifts, examines, and 
analyzes the straws which indicate the 
way the demand for type is running. He 
judges the significance of trends, he 
decides whether a vogue is too ephemeral 
to merit recognition and concludes that 
other tendencies are pronounced enough 
to warrant the bringing out of a new 
type face to meet the demand that is 
undoubtedly growing for it. 

There is no question but that type is 
subject to the same law of change that 
influences design in innumerable other 
fields. What the true motivating power 
behind this law is, no one knows. Prob- 
ably the factor of change is due to a cer- 
tain restlessness in people. They become 
bored with what they are accustomed to 
seeing, and vaguely crave something dif- 
ferent. The public rarely says what it 
wants. In fact, it does not know. The 
manufacturer must sense this strange 
unexpressed desire of the people for a 
change, and design merchandise that he 
believes fashion will accept. 

The same sort of thing is going on in 
the type world. As in merchandise, the 
pendulum of favor swings away from 
certain types. New favorites come in. 
There is a constant flux in the use of 
the various faces. For a time this flux 
will run away from some types and 
toward others. Old Lady Fashion bows 
her head and out goes a good old type 
that long has been extensively used; in 
comes a new face that at first glance may 
not be half so appealing as the old. Yet 
there it is, in answer to the subtle wig- 
wagging of demand. The call for a new 
type face is at first but an indistinct mut- 
tering. The type foundry cannot heed all 
these mutterings. It listens to them only 
when they become loud enough and dis- 
tinct enough to constitute a chorus that 
‘annot be denied. But it is obvious that 
‘ompetition is a large factor in causing 
hanges in type demand. In the first 





A modern punch-cutter, as it has evolved from Linn Boyd Benton’s first model of 1884. It 
embodies the principle of the pantograph, the stylus tracing the greatly enlarged brass pat- 


tern on the base, thus automatically cutting the punch with which the matrix is stamped 


place there is the competition among 
printers. The use of a new type face may 
give a printer a competitive advantage 
for a time. Even more serious is the com- 
petition among advertisers. New types, 
new combinations of types, and new 
styles of typography are used by adver- 
tisers to halt readers before they reach 
competitors’ advertisements. 

Between the edicts of fashion and the 
frantic attempts of advertisers to out-do 
competition, the style flux in types would 
be entirely too fast for any type foundry 
to keep up with—if there were not some 


adequate means of coping with it. There 
must be system and organization to deal 
with this condition, or the large type 
foundry would be in a helpless turmoil. 
Morris Benton has organized a system 
that is dealing very effectively with this 
puzzling situation. 

The basis of this plan is a constant 
study of the current type situation. This 
research work is directed by Mr. Benton. 
He is assisted by a type committee. At 
first, this committee was composed of 
three members, representing the various 
divisions of the business. But for several 
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years now the committee has been much 
larger. The committee meets occasion- 
ally, but Mr. Benton and his assistant 
designers are on the job all the time. 

The committee system of design con- 
trol is used because it is felt that no one 
man, no matter how able he may be, or 
even no one department, regardless of 
how efficient it may be, is able to cope 
with the intricacies of present-day type 
demand. To keep track of this demand 
and to be able to appraise it accurately, 
the services of many persons are needed. 
The field to be surveyed is vast. 

The typefounders do not employ pro- 
fessional scouts, as do manufacturers in 
other fields that are subject to style 
influences. The typefounders, however, 
have men to do scouting for them—vari- 
ous members of the organization who are 
always making observation trips through 
the trade. These men are constantly 
passing through the highways and along 
by-paths of the printing industries. They 
quickly perceive any changes that may 
be taking place in type demand. They 
see new styles coming in. They note a 
drop in orders for old faces. Reports 
from these men furnish valuable material 
for discussions of the type committee. 
It is a job for experts. 

Orders for type, clearing through a 
type foundry, make another valuable 
source of information on the way demand 
may be swinging. A tabulation of these 
orders will supply a pretty fair indica- 
tion of what kind of type printers are 
using at the moment. Any sudden shift 
toward some new design may be observed 
by such means. 

Newspapers, magazines, and other 
periodicals are studied for evidence of 
new types or typographical innovations. 
It is in publications that coming vogues 
usually cast their shadows before them. 
An occasional use of something new in 
the papers may mean little; but if there 
is a sudden employment of a new letter 
style on a widespread scale in the press 
of the country, the development is worth 
serious examination. Careful study will 
reveal the validity of the trend. 

All of this evidence is sifted and 
weighed by Morris Benton’s committee. 
The design program is under the control 
of his committee. His policy in this 
regard, of course, is not to flood the 
printing market with new type designs. 
He does not bring out a new face until 
there is every reason to believe that it 
satisfies an actual typographic need, and 
that the demand for it is much more 
than a mere whimsy of the day. 

-(The second article on Morris Benton 
will deal with the development of his 
“type families.” 
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~ What is your particular problem? Inquiries will be answered - * 
hymnal lens © sanipa sel seveoeed arena ene 


Sector Screw Contact 

On the right-hand-knife sector which moves 
the knife there’s a badly worn contact point. 
It gives trouble when the pointer registers 
eight-point. This is the body thickness that is 
used most, the others being six-, twelve-, and 
fourteen-point. I want to take off the contact 
point where the screws operate and replace 
it with a new one. Please tell me what to do. 

The part you refer to is the setting- 
screw button. This part is not difficult to 
remove. Take out the knife-spring screws, 
E-1104, and then the knife screws. This 
will expose two screw heads in the knife- 
slide bracket. Remove these two screws 
and the bracket can be taken from the 
knife block. When this piece is free for 
examination you will find that you can 
unscrew the part called the button, either 
by gripping it in the jaws of a vise, or 
by placing a small rigid pin in the hole 
found in its edge and unscrewing. Put 
the new button in position, oil the slid- 
ing part and the underside of the right- 
hand knife. Also oil the button and the 
ends of the sector-setting screws, and 
replace all parts. Caliper your various 
slug bodies to see if each sector screw is 
set standard. In another part of your let- 
ter you ask why the contact point of the 
block showed so much more wear than 
the ends of the sector-setting screws 
which had contact therewith. If you 
move your knife sector from six-point 
register to fourteen-point you have the 
hardened ends of nine screws rubbing 
against this setting-screw button, and 
with the pressure of two strong springs 
under the knife-slide bracket. If you oil 
these contact points it will lessen the 
effect of this friction. 


Mold Disk Position 


The back squirt that I asked you about 
was the cause of the mold disk stopping a 
trifle short of ejecting position. I carried out 
all your instructions and the machine came 
back to normal position all right, but I did 
not understand the reason for some of the 
steps. For example, you said to “push back 
the starting-and- -stopping lever, then draw 
out on the mold-disk pinion until it becomes 
detached from the flange pin.” When this 
was done I drew out on the starting-and- 
stopping lever and then pushed it backward 
quickly again. Then I unlocked the mold- 
slide-lever handle and pressed it down, then 
raised the ejector-lever pawl and drew it 
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By E. M. KEATING 


behind the ejector cam, and finally I drew 
out slowly on the starting lever, and the 
machine came to a stop at normal position. 
You will note that I followed all steps closely, 
although I did not know the reason for all of 
them. I would appreciate an analysis. 
Your letter said that the machine had 
stopped, with the first elevator at high- 
est position, with metal in the elevator 
jaws and also back of the mold disk. 
You also stated that the mold-disk stud 
did not quite come opposite the stud 
block at the left side of the vise. The pin- 
ion was drawn off the flange pin to allow 
the cams to move a trifle so that no inter- 
ference would occur in the subsequent 
steps. The mold-slide-lever handle was 
lowered so as to withdraw the roll on 
the lever from the notch in the mold 
slide; this allowed cams to move to nor- 
mal after you raised ejector lever pawl. 


Cleaner’s Naphtha 

I notice that you recommend cleaner’s 
naphtha for cleaning linotype magazines. 
Kindly advise me where I could purchase it. 
Is there anything better for cleaning maga- 
zines than cleaner’s naphtha? 

Cleaner’s naphtha is the volatile fluid 
commonly used for cleaning fabrics, and 
being a fairly economical liquid, it is 
frequently used for the purpose stated. 
Filling stations in residential districts 
carry it, and doubtless it can be secured 
in business localities. We do not know of 
any other fluid that combines utility and 
economy for this purpose as well. It is 
dangerous if exposed to open flame. 


Washing Keyboard Rolls 


I am about to apply a new set of corru- 
gated rolls on my keyboard, and desire to 
avoid the trouble which occurred after the 
last set was put on. The milled edge of many 
of the cams became clogged with the fine 
white substance that the rolls are covered 
with. What would you advise? 

You can prevent the trouble you refer 
to by giving the rolls a scrubbing with a 
stiff hand-brush, first with gasoline to 
remove the talc, and afterwards with 
soap and water. Give a quick cleaning 
with the gasoline, as it is a solvent of the 
rubber. The final cleaning with soap and 
water removes the gasoline. Dry well, 
and oil the roll bearings before putting 
the rolls into the frames. 
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Wo CAMPAIGNS in Peoria, IIlinois, 

unrelated except in a common pur- 

pose, have seemingly been effectual 

in preventing department stores and 

other business places in the city from 

flooding Peoria with door-knob advertis- 
ing printed outside the city. 

It has been known for some time that 
considerable printing has been placed 
“away from home’—not because Peoria 
printers are not equipped to do the work, 
but because of the lure of cheap prices 
—prices, which, when delays and unsat- 
isfactory typographical offerings are 
counted, are not any cheaper than local 
printers can offer. This practice of busi- 
ness houses—themselves vigorous advo- 
cates of a “trade at home” policy—has 
long been a thorn in the side of Peoria 
printers and their employes who make 
their living in Peoria. Resentment came 
to an active head when it became known 
that Peoria merchants had tentatively 
accepted the proposition of an outside 
solicitor to publish a “Shopping News” 
and other house-to-house literature—all 
to be printed outside the city. 

At first it was proposed to print these 
in a non-union shop at Aledo, Illinois. 
When the real facts became known, the 
Peoria Typographical Union, through 
its president, Fred Marble, and secre- 





An Old Age. 


Pension Plan.... 


which the Wino’ state. legislature fe oli 
bling about, was solved by the Typograph- 


ical Union in 1908 and its plan has been in success 
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Typographical Union 


‘Tate 84 ee pate for by Poort Terpertonhtend Catan Me, a life 


When printing orders started to 
go out of town, the Master Printers 
and the Typographical Union con- 
sidered there existed reasonable 
grounds for complaint. They pro- 
tested in print. Here is told the 


history of their recent campaign 


By HARRY L. SPOONER 


tary, Walter S. Bush, roused up and 
started a campaign to prevent this new 
affront to Peoria printers. They began 
their campaign with a half-page ad in 
each of the two daily papers entitled, 
“Sauce for the Gander.” This half-page, 
addressed ‘To the Retail Merchants of 
Peoria,’ took the merchants severely to 
task for their disloyalty to Peoria print- 
ers and their employes, and called the 
attention of these merchants to the fact 
that the local printing and advertising 
industry represents a payroll and retail 
buying power of from $20,000 to $25,000 
a week. It further stated that pledge 
cards were in circulation among the 
printing industry’s wage earners and 
their friends, pledging the signers to 
give preference, by their patronage, to 
merchants who bought their printing in 








THE PRINTING PROTEST IN PEORIA 


Peoria. The concluding sentence was 
unmistakable in its meaning: “A chicken 
may come home to roost, but a printing 
dollar sent to Podunk has flown the coop 
and will buy no groceries in Peoria.”’ 

In addition to the publishing of this 
message, a tear sheet was mailed to each 
business firm in the city. The message, 
by its logic, secured the approbation of 
the general public. Four more ads fol- 
lowed, a week apart, two of them half- 
page and two of them quarter-page, each 
of which discussed some phase of the 
proposition to “Print It in Peoria.” One 
of these, for instance, was headed, “‘An 
Old Age Pension Plan.” Taking advan- 
tage of the debate in the state legisla- 
ture on old-age pensions, it showed how 
fourteen residents of Peoria, who could 
no longer keep up the production pace 
demanded by the modern industrial sys- 
tem, were enjoying benefits of $32 a 
month in their declining years as a result 
of their affiliation with the Peoria Typo- 
graphical Union. Thus, without a cent of 
additional cost to buyers of printing, 
these people were being cared for with- 
out being on relief or otherwise a bur- 
den to taxpayers. 

Another ad was titled, ““Door Knob 
Decorations.” It detailed the dangers to 
home owners of door-knob advertising. 
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By the time this ad appeared, on Decem- 
ber 22, the sponsors of the Shopping 
News plan, evidently because of a storm 
of protest from Peoria residents, had so 
far changed their plans that instead of 
being printed in a non-union shop 
Aledo, the sheet was scheduled to be 
printed in a union shop in Kewanee. The 
ad, however, called the attention of the 
public to this fact: 

“While Peoria printers 
at having been instrumental in moving 
the seat of operations a few miles nearer 
here, we fail to understand by what 
process of reasoning the change is to be 
expected to benefit Peoria workmen. We 
have no quarrel with those engaged in 
the printing industry in neighboring 
cities and hope they will live long and 
prosper— but not at the expense of 
Peorians. The practice of Peoria busi- 
ness firms, whose disloyalty is exceeded 
only by their lack of economic good 
sense in spending their advertising dol- 
lars out of town, has cost Peoria print- 
ers so much through unemployment and 
curtailed purchasing power that we fig- 
ure we have a reasonable complaint com- 
ing and intend to do what we can about 
t.”” Here was plain speaking. 

In addition to the newspaper adver- 
tising, personal follow-up letters were 
sent to the business firms interested. 
Then the pledge cards, previously men- 
tioned, were distributed. Over 2,000 of 
these cards were signed and returned. 

In addition to this, a movement was 
started to have a city ordinance passed 
prohibiting door-knob advertising. This 
has not been done as yet, but the union 
says it has enough support to pass such 
an ordinance if it becomes a necessity. 

About the time the last ad appeared, 
Benjamin Franklin’s birthday arrived. 
usually use increased 


are gratified 


Peoria printers 
advertising to commemorate this event. 
Coming this year at a propitious moment, 
twenty-three firms in various branches 
of the printing industry combined to use 
their advertising space in a full-page ad 
in each of the city papers. One paper 
headed its page, “Print It In Peoria,” 
while the other had the general heading, 
“Thrift Week,’ in commemoration of 
Franklin’s lessons on thrift, and carried 
the implication that true thrift meant 
support of Peoria printers. 

The former paper, in addition to the 
paid ads, carried an ad of its own, also 
headed, ‘‘Print It In Peoria.” The text 
was as follows: 

“Not a week passes that does not see 
some ‘fat orders’ of printing, stationery, 
bookbinding, or paper ruling flying the 
mails to some of the big cities! Why ?— 
not because of lack of proper equipment 
in Peoria print shops—and not through 
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better prices—not through the need of 
skilled workmanship or ‘brainy ideas’! 
“Peoria Master Printers, with years 
of experience behind them—with mil- 
lions in costly machinery and modern 
equipment before them—with real first- 
hand knowledge of the needs of fellow 
merchants in Peoria—YES! It’s to the 
Peoria Master Printers that Peoria Buy- 
ers of Good Printing should turn first !”’ 
“Fellow Peorians! Take the figures 
quoted you by ‘slick’ salesmen from for- 
eign burgs—then add on the cost of 
mailing, express, and freight—add the 
delays and misunderstandings that inevi- 
tably arise from ‘out-of-town printing’ 
and you'll soon find that in a vast major- 
ity of cases YOU’RE IN THE RED!” 
The Typographical Union furthered 
its own campaign by running ads in both 
of these special groups, thus carrying 
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out the policies they advocated to others 
by codperating with the Master Printers. 

As a result of these two campaigns 
and the force of public opinion, which 
was strongly with both groups, the busi- 
ness houses dropped the Shopping News 
proposition altogether. (One of the pro- 
moters of the proposition, it is under- 
stood, left the city owing one of the 
firms for a new overcoat.) The justice 
of the claims of the master and journey- 
man printers was thus upheld. These 
printers gained the favor of the public 
by their calm, but frank, exposure of 
what was taking place. They practiced 
what they preached, and used their own 
art to make the situation known to the 
public. They gave a lesson that the 
print-buying public in general will long 
remember to the mutual profit of them- 
selves and Peoria printers. 
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A newspaper page that helped to put over a logical argument to the buyers of printing in 
Peoria, Illinois, and also changed the tune of certain business houses that were advocates 


of a “trade at home” policy 


-except when it came to the placing of their own printing orders 
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Rotary Matrix Machine 
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Second Band Machine 


THE ROMANCE OF THE LINOTYPE 


OMANCE is not yet banished from 
R this old work-a-day world. If 
you have grown a bit skeptical, 
and if your “belief in fairies’ has been 
shaken with the lengthening years, turn 
to the fascinating story of the early 
beginnings and the later developments 
of the machine which casts a line of type. 
Nearly three-quarters of a century, filled 
with adventure and romance connected 
with these developments, has marched 
past since the day down in Baltimore 
when young Ottmar Mergenthaler began 
“fooling” with Charlie Moore’s “writing 
machine.” It was only a “half-baked” 
affair which wouldn’t work, but Mergen- 
thaler remodeled it, as any good watch- 
and clockmaker might be expected to do 
—and he made it work. 

Mergenthaler was not a printer; he 
knew little or nothing about the typo- 
graphic art. But out of his patient tink- 
ering with Charlie’s typewriter came the 
inspiration that led him on to develop a 
machine that would set type more speed- 
ily, more economically than ever could 
be done by hand. It took him twenty 
years to achieve his goal. But at last, 
one July day, on the eve of the national 
holiday in 1886, in the composing room 
of the New York Tribune, Mergenthal- 
er’s first successful commercial machine 
was acclaimed a triumph. In commemo- 
ration, a pictorial record of the true 
development of the linotype has just 


By EDWARD T. MILLER 


Fifty years ago, that young genius, 
Ottmar Merganthaler, made the 
slug-casting typesetting machine 
a commercial possibility. Here is 
the story of its genesis and its 
growth, from a faulty model to 


the marvelous machines of today 


been published by the Mergenthaler Lin- 
otype Company, under the title of “Mile- 
stones of Linotype Achievement.” It is 
an interesting, though inadequate, por- 
trayal of the linotype’s successive stages 
of mechanical development, reflecting 
the parallel growth of printing and pub- 
lishing, in which fields the slugcasting 
machine has played such a vital part. 
The increasing speed of presses in the 
latter half of the last century, made pos- 
sible through the use of the stereotype 
plate, forced upon the industry the need 
for more economical and speedier com- 
position methods. Early recognizing this 
challenge, Ottmar Mergenthaler was 
spurred onward in the production of a 
successful typesetting machine. Men on 
both sides of the Atlantic, since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, had 
made numerous attempts to set type by 
machinery, but none of their machines 
saved labor or greatly increased speed; 
never could they claim any economic jus- 
tification. Romance and adventure enliv- 





ened those early beginnings; small for- 
tunes were spent; ambitions and hopes 
were blasted; weary years and earnest 
lives were worn away in fruitless work. 
At the close of the Civil War, a Wash- 
ington court stenographer named Cle- 
phane and a group of congressional 
shorthand reporters, wearied by the 
slow and laborious task of getting legal 
and legislative proceedings into print, 
took up the typewriter as a means of 
reducing their labors. It was a new 
invention, crude and cumbersome, but it 
gave promise of possibilities. It was lit- 
tle known, not widely used, and was far 
from being much of an economic advance 
over “long hand.” This Washington 
group had tried out several successive 
machines, made some improvements on 
them themselves, and then eventually 
employed a young inventor named Moore 
to build a new model. He built it, but it 
wouldn’t work. So one day he took it to 
the clock and watch shop where young 
Ottmar Mergenthaler was employed. 
How romantic reads the story from 
then on! Young Ottmar reconstructed 
the writing machine along better mechan- 
ical lines and made it work. Strangely 
enough, it printed the text in litho- 
graphic ink on transfer paper. The lines 
—and then the words—were cut apart 
for justification; the text was then trans- 
ferred to a lithographic stone for print- 
ing. But as a device for saving time and 
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labor in getting reports into print, it was 
a failure. Plans for its use were finally 
abandoned. Once again letterpress and 
lithography passed by, like ships in the 
night, on their separate journeys! 

Twelve years marched by before a 
happy inspiration turned up. Mergen- 
thaler and Clephane remodeled their 
typewriter so that the type would be 
impressed into papier-mache, forming a 
matrix. Molten type metal was applied 
to this matrix to make a stereotype for 
printing. But the hot metal “penetrated 
every joint, crevice, and pore in the 
papier-mache so thoroughly that it was 
hardly possible to separate the metal 
from the matrix.” Repeated efforts to 
correct this fault came to naught, but the 
principle, which eventually was to lead 
to success, had been captured, although 
‘young Mergenthaler at the time did not 
recognize it. Five more years passed by! 

Mergenthaler, once again called in by 
Clephane and his friends, had consider- 
ably revised his plans “to avoid the pro- 
tuberances that formed on the matrix as 
one letter after another was impressed 
on the papier-mache.” He abandoned the 
single-letter impression, and built a 
machine that permitted an entire justi- 
fied line to be impressed at one time. The 
results were more encouraging. It was 
the first machine to bear his name; it is 
known as “the Mergenthaler of 1883,” 
or as the “Rotary Matrix Machine.” It 
is described as having a keyboard and a 
rotary type wheel that caused project- 
ing characters to be indented, a line at a 
time, in the papier-mache. But it, too, 
was full of imperfections, and it only 
partially eliminated the “burrs” that 
then appeared in the stereotype. 

Mergenthaler was the first to see this 
and to set about to find the real causes 
of the defects. Again he set to work, this 
time on an entirely new principle for the 
“type” of letter-punches that were to be 
used. He abandoned the typewriter prin- 
ciple—with the exception of the key- 
board—and created a machine with long 
thin bands, or bars, along the edges of 
which were the type or type-punches, a 
complete set of characters to each bar. 
Operation of the keyboard brought the 
band or bar to such a position that the 
letters desired for a line would be on a 
straight-line level. Springs provided jus- 
tification of the line. The full line of 
characters was then impressed on a strip 
of papier-mache, the indentation making 
the matrix from which single lines or 
slugs were cast by hand in a gridiron 
mold with slots. Still the papier-mache 
was a barrier to good results, still there 
was need for hand work, still both speed 
and economy were lacking. 
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The problem of perfecting the papier- 
mache matrix was constantly on Mergen- 
thaler’s mind. It seemed to be the one 
great barrier standing in the way of suc- 
cess. Of course there had to be a matrix 
before type could be cast. But -why 
papier-mache? There! That was it! Use 
brass—the foundry type was cast from 
brass matrices! Why not change the 
type-punches on the bars to female dies, 
or type matrices, and cast metal into 
them direct, all on one and the same 
machine? The more the thought was 
worked on, the clearer became the way— 
and thus came about the first “band 
machine of 1884.” Thus grew the plan 
of casting a line of type by machine. 

The way was now open for modifica- 
tions and developments, and Mergen- 
thaler lost no time in starting on the 
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great journey ahead of him. Before a 
year was out he had cut the matrix bars 
of his machine into individual matrices 
and built the first machine with “circu- 
lating matrices.” It was the “Blower 
Machine of 1886’—so named because 
the individual mats were assembled by 
an air blast. It was the first practical 
linecasting machine. The great problem 
of speed and economy at last was solved ; 
the challenge of the industry had been 
met; the linecasting machine justified 
itself by its performance. While devel- 
opments in the ensuing fifty years were 
to bring greater achievements in the way 
of both speed and economy, thenceforth 
printed matter of all kinds, because of 
its reduced cost and greater production 
ease, became more and more available 
throughout the world. 
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@ Somebody is always popping up with a new specimen of “type picture”—intrigued, 
no doubt, by the challenge to ingenuity rather than by the results obtainable, which, 
from an artistic standpoint, are seldom worth writing home about. This clever example, 
a type-portrait of Miss Prunella Stack, was set on a monotype by Messrs. Battley 
Brothers, Limited, London. Reproduction is a little less than half the size of the orig- 
inal. This work is usually first laid out on graph paper; keyboarding is then simple 
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NEW MARVELS FROM THE PRESS 


An account of how the remarkable frontispiece in this issue was produced by means of direct-color photog- 


raphy, deep-etched plates, and other processes contributed by generations of tireless experimenters 


ow refreshing it is to find as frontis- 
H piece to THe INLAND PRINTER this 
month the beautiful features of Loretta 
Young, the actress, reproduced in all the 
natural color of life. Artists will recog- 
nize how faithfully the delicately graded 
flesh tints are shown, the luminous gray 
of the eyes, and the “teeth like pearls,” 
so difficult to portray even by painters. 
Printers will call it, with pride, a mas- 
terpiece of offset printing; while read- 
ers, advertisers, and publishers will be 
charmed by the softness and subdued 
loveliness of the colors. Goethe said, so 
wisely: “We should look at a beautiful 
picture every day.” Our frontispiece per- 
haps illustrates something of what the 
good German poet had in mind. 

Publishers, advertisers, printers, in 
fact everyone connected with the graphic 
arts, no doubt will be interested in hear- 
ing how this record-breaking result, on 
news-print, was produced. The writer, 
who began working at lithography in 
1874, and has proudly watched its prog- 
ress since that time, will try to explain 
the technique employed. First, however, 
let it be said that the remarkable speci- 
men shown here is due, above all, to the 
trained skill of the artists employed in 
every step of the process. 

A direct-color photograph was made 
of the subject by James N. Doolittle, 
one of the leading photographers in 
color, whose work is reproduced in our 
national publications. To the Union Lith- 
ographic Company, Incorporated, Mr. 
Doolittle furnished a small photograph 
in full colors. From this, the lithographic 
company made four large negatives. One 
negative recorded all the yellow in the 
color photograph, the second negative 
all the red, and a third negative the blue. 
A fourth negative was made showing all 
the shades in the photograph without 
favoring any of the colors, as is done in 
photographing paintings for printing in 
but one hue of ink. 

These negatives pass before the criti- 
cally trained eyes of a retoucher, who 
reduces the color records where they are 
too strong—using pencil, crayon, or even 
iir-brush treatment where in his judg- 
ent it is thought to be necessary—and 
strengthens the color where it is found 
veak. From this set of enlarged and 





S.H.H., a pioneer in photo-mechanical 
fields and as keen a student of prog- 
ress as he was when starting in 1874 
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retouched negatives, halftone positives 
are made. These are examined by trained 
retouchers who reduce in gradation the 
halftone dots to needle points where 
they border highlights. (N.B.: On page 
125 of “The Penrose Annual,’ 1936, 
will be found a color chart with patches 
of halftone dots showing just how this 
reétching on halftone positives is done. 
This chart is used in the technical schools 
and the subject can only be taught sci- 
entifically in that way.) 

When the halftone positives are fin- 
ished they are photoprinted on sensi- 
tized zinc plates, as usual. The halftones 
on these zines are of course all negative 
images, which permit the dots to be 
etched slightly below the surface of the 
grained zinc. This work is called “deep 
etched.” Each dot being countersunk, so 
to speak, will, no matter how tiny, print 
a solid dot of ink of each color. Walter 
Borroughs, expert on this subject, right- 
fully terms this type of reproduction, 
“Dot controlled, deep etched, photo-off- 
set lithography.” 

This all reads as if the production of 
the frontispiece were a very simple mat- 
ter. It might be well to recall just how 
long it has taken to perfect just two of 
the processes involved in the making of 
this picture. Generations of men have 
experimented, have progressed to a cer- 
tain point—only to die, leaving it to the 
next generation to advance the work. 

First, three-color photography, dis- 
covered by Ducos du Hauron in 1862, 
and by Charles Cros in 1869, laid down 
the principles for three-color photog- 
raphy and printing; but it has required 
constant study and experiment on the 
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part of the keenest brains during nearly 
seventy-five years to bring it to the point 
of perfection it has attained today. One 
has only to glance at the monumental 
work of 750 pages on “The History of 
Three-Color Photography” by E. J. 
Wall to realize what those who have 
gone before have done for the present 
generation of printers. 

However, the most perfect system of 
color photography would never have 
resulted in this beautiful portrait of 
Loretta Young on news-print paper as a 
frontispiece without what Mr. Burroughs 
terms “‘dot-controlled, deep-etched, pho- 
to-offset lithography.” For this required 
photoprinting on zinc from positives, 
instead of from negatives, as was pre- 
viously done. There is much discussion 
about where this step originated, but no 
writer appears to have recognized that 
it was the-inventor of celluloid film, the 
Reverend Hannibal Goodwin, of New- 
ark, New Jersey, who patented the idea 
of using a positive instead of a negative. 
The present writer was engaged by Mr. 
Goodwin in May, 1881, as manager for 
the Hagotype Company—named after 
the inventor—and to “put over” this 
invention, which was done. This patent 
of Mr. Goodwin’s, Number 248,035, was 
granted October 11, 1881, and attention 
is called to it -here for what is believed 
to be the first time. The patent, of course, 
has long since lapsed. 

Given perfect three-color photography 
and dot-controlled photo-offset printing 
plates, even these would not have been 
sufficient to produce the frontispiece. 
Were it not for strong pigmented pure- 
color inks that science has given us, 
together with the precision presses to 
print them with, the job would still be 
unprinted. The actual run was produced 
on a Harris two-color 36 by 48 offset 
press in the plant of Crocker-Union, in 
whose San Francisco and Los Angeles 
plants thirteen similar presses are in 
use. The excellence of the presswork 
contributes materially to the effective- 
ness of this specimen. 

But as I have said before, it is to the 
team work of highly skilled artisans 
that we are indebted for the achieve- 
ment shown in this frontispiece. All are 
to be congratulated. 
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HE December issue of THe INLAND 

PRINTER contained an extremely 

clear and illuminating article by 
Edward T. Miller explaining a system 
of calculating costs by means of a budget. 
Advantages of the system were said to 
be as follows: 

1. Current costs are estimated on con- 
ditions likely to prevail in the future 
rather than on past conditions; 2. Costs 
are uniform every month of the year 
regardless of seasonal fluctuations; and 
8. The necessity of preparing monthly 
9H statements is eliminated. 

The primary purpose of a cost system 
should be to afford the management a 
means of control over operations, in this 
way enabling it to reduce actual costs. 
The ascertainment of actual costs as gen- 
erally understood is secondary. since no 
real use can be made of these figures 
after ascertainment. When necessary to 
have the actual cost figures, they can be 
obtained easily with a budget system. 
However, since most of the time the 
actual figures are not needed or used, the 
effort that ordinarily would be used to 
compute thousands of actual costs dur- 
ing the year can be better used to pre- 
pare reports for daily control. 

Control can be secured over the cost 
of a productive hour of each unit by set- 
ting a standard or goal for each factor 
that enters into the cost of a productive 
hour. This cost is determined by the 
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Certified Public Accountant 


REDUCE YOUR COSTS BY CONTROL 


Budgetary control of expenditures has been discussed in a previous article. 





number of productive hours sold and the 
total cost of those hours. If standards 
should be set for the productive hours 
and for the total cost of operating each 
unit, the standard or budget cost of a 
productive hour can be determined. The 
article by Mr. Miller contains an admi- 
rable explanation as to how this is done. 
But further, if actual conditions can be 
made to correspond with these predeter- 
mined standards it is axiomatic that the 
actual costs will be just the same as the 
budget costs. Reports properly prepared 
at frequent intervals make it possible for 
operating officials to bring about this 
correspondence between actual condi- 
tions and predetermined standards. 

Since operating efficiency has a greater 
effect on unit cost than perhaps any 
other factor, it is vitally important in 
any system of control that reports on the 
number of total hours and the number 
of productive hours be prepared fre- 
quently, preferably daily. For the fore- 
man of each department such report 
should be itemized for each employe and 
machine. For the general factory man- 
ager it is necessary only that totals be 
shown for each department. 

Table 1 here illustrates the daily shop 
report for the Hand-Composition Depart- 
ment for March 7, 1936. In order that 
the foreman of this department may ade- 
quately supervise the work of his men, 
he should know the performance of each 








Here is shown how reports 


prepared at frequent intervals make it possible to align actual conditions with predetermined standards 










one. This report, therefore, shows the 
total number of hours each man worked 
during the day and the number of pro- 
ductive hours. Bob Smith, for example, 
worked a total of 7.4 hours during the 
day, of which 5.1 hours, or 68.9 per cent, 
were productive. The budget for the 
Hand-Composition Department calls for 
a productive percentage of seventy for 
the entire department and for each com- 
positor. This percentage is entered on 
the daily report alongside each employe’s 
name. Bob Smith’s performance, there- 
fore, was not quite up to standard, and 
the shortage is entered on the report in 
the column headed “Worse.” Similarly, 
Lou Jones fell short of the budget with 
a productive percentage of 62.2, as also 
did Sol Daniels with a productive per- 
centage of 35.0, and Walter Samson with 
67.6. For the day, only Harry Brown 
and Al Robinson did their work satisfac- 
torily, and the percentage by which they 
exceeded the budget requirement is writ- 
ten on the report in the column that is 
headed “Better.” 

The operations for one day alone can- 
not be an altogether satisfactory guide 
to performance, since peculiar circum- 
stances arising each day create varia- 
tions from normal conditions. For this 
reason the information that is prepared 
for each day is also entered on the report 
for the entire month to date. In the 
report here illustrated, Harry Brown’s 








DEPARTMENT 


TABLE I—Daily Shop Report 


Hand Composition 





March 7, 1936 








For Six Days to Date 





Total 


Pro. 
Hours | Hours 

Bob Smith... .. 74 5.1 
Marry TOWN «5.0 jis es cs 74 53 
BPO BONES 56s es dscns d © 74 4.6 
Sol Daniels. 8.0 2.8 
Walter Samson 74 5.0 
Al Robinson. . 8.4 6.3 


Total. . 




















Pro Percentage Productive Hours 
Hours | actual | Budget | Better | Worse 
29.2 | 73.0 | 70.0 | 30 

30.3 66.2 70.0 | 3.8 
28.6 | 71.5 | 70.0 135 | 

28.2 64.1 | 70.0 | §.9 
20.8 69.3 70.0 0.7 
$2.1 72.6 70.0 2.6 

169.2 69.3 70.0 0.7 




















For the Day 
Percentage Productive Hours | Total 
| Actual | Budget | Better | Worse | Hours 
| 68.9 | 70.0 11 | 40.0 
| 71.6 70.0 1.6 | 45.8 
| 62.2 70.0 7.8 40.0 
| 35.0 70.0 | $5.0 44.0 
| 676 | 70.0 | 24 | 30.0 
75.0 70.0 5.0 | 44.2 
63.3 70.0 | 6.7 | 244.0 





















Record to be kept by department foreman showing the number of hours a day each man works as well as the number of his productive hours 
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TABLE II—Daily Shop —— 


DEPARTMENT 


All 








For the Day 


For Six Days to Date 




















| es BP aeotnd _ 
| Total | — ew entage Seuduties Heers Total Ric Percentage Productive Hours 
| Hours | Hours | Actual | Budget | Better | Worse Hours | Hours Actual | Budget | Better | Worse 
Hand Composition. ...... 46.0 | 29.1 63.3 70.0 6.7 244.0 169.2 69.3 70.0 0.7 
Slug-Casting Machine. .... 8.0 5.4 67.5 70.0 2.5 40.0 27.3 68.2 700 1.8 
Monotype Keyboard...... 8.0 5.8 72.5 70.0 2.5 | 40.0 28.4 3.1 70.0 11 
Monotype Caster......... 14.6 10.5 71.8 70.0 | 18 75.7 53.3 70.4 70.0 0.4 
Miehle Vertical. ......... 18.4 | 13.9 “G.o 80.0 | 4.5 88.2 69.0 78.2 | 80.0 1.8 
Miehle Horizontal........ | 362} 12.8 79.0 80.0 | ; 1.0 Sé.2 29.1 78.3 80.0 1 Py | 
CHS Os rr | 16.0 | 11.5 71.9 70.0 1.9 35.8 25.5 71.2 70.0 1.2 
Miele: Orit... 5. 6.66050 16.0 Pe 69.4 70.0 0.6 36.0 24.5 68.1 70.0 2 
COS ETS ae re ee 12.6 9.8 77.8 80.0 2 72.0 55.0 76.4 80.0 3.6 
Folding Machine. ........ | 13.1 7.2 55.0 50.0 5.0 70.4 37.4 53.2 50.0 e | 
SPIDER Sie eo. 6 5-6 watiesdive bss 27 0.8 29.5 20.0 9.5 25.8 YA. 27.9 20.0 7.9 
Bindery D............... | 43.6 | 352 | 808 | 80.0 0.8 238.1 | 193.3 | 81.2 | 80.0 12 | 
| 
Total. Sete elt Ola 153.1 1.1 | 75.0 | 3.9 | 1003.2 712.2 71.2 75.0 3.8 









































This shop report goes to the general manager. It contains information in total only, affording a bird’s-eye view of the entire operations 


productive percentage for six days ended 
March 7 was only 66.2 as compared with 
71.6 for March 7 alone. Bob Smith and 
Lou Jones, while having productive per- 
centages lower than standard for the 
day. exceeded the budget since the begin- 
ning of the month. The performance for 
the entire department shows 63.3 per 
cent productive for the day and 69.3 per 
cent for the month to date. Although the 
department—as a whole—operated eff- 
ciently since the beginning of the month, 
something occurred to Sol Daniels on the 
day reported to draw the day’s perform- 


ance 6.7 per cent below the budget for 
‘the entire department. A foreman would 
have to be very lax, indeed, not to be 
forced into action by such warnings as 
these, so plainly indicated. 

For the general manager it is not nec- 
essary that the daily report be itemized 
to the same extent as the reports for the 
departmental foremen. Usually the gen- 
eral manager’s authority in the organi- 
zation extends only to the department 
heads; therefore, for his purposes all 
that is needed are reports on the effi- 
ciency of the departments as a whole, 
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TABLE I1I—Statement of Operating Costs 
DEPARTMENT Miehle Vertical March, 1936 
For the Month | For Three Months 
Actual | Budget | Better | Worse Actual | Budget | Better | Worse 
Wages... .......| $208.30 | $196.20 | $ 12.10 $ 642.50 | $590.75 | 8 51.75 
Depreciation... . 44.38) 44.38 | 2 133.14 | 133.14 
Power.. een 21.46 20.85 | | 61) 64.38 62.55 1.83 
Rent and Heat. ae 11.38 | 11.25 | 13 | 35.78 33.75 2.03 
SUpPhes:. «0:5... 12.14 11.37 | TT 35.02 34.50 52 
Maintenance. ... . 6.00 | 6.13 | $.13 | 19.50 19.72 8.22 | 
Repairs......... | 135.17} 4.29 | 130.88 | 141.11] 13.54 127.57 
Insurance... ....! 3.86 | 3.86 | 12.56 12.56 | 
Taxes....0......| 490 4.29 | 12.87 | 12.87 | 
igi ies os 08 see oce 1.40 | 1.53 13 4.60 4.50 10 
S| er ES | 60 | 4.10 3.47 | | .63 
| | | 
ee | $450.13 $305.30 | | $144.83 $1105.56 $921.35 | $184.21 
| SUMMARY 
For the Month For Three Months 
RatalMoursi Operated...) .s.06 ws Ricerscncners 360.0 1,040.0 
Total Productive ELOUrSs:.:...05..0.600.0000e00ve. 260.6 798.7 
Actual Productive Percentage.................. 72.4 76.8 
Budget Productive Percentage................. 80.0 80.0 
Actual Berecentage Worse... 6... 5 cs hee ee es 7.6 3.2 
Budget Cost of a Preductive Hour........... $1.06 $1.11 
Actual Cost of a Productive Hour............... 1.73 1.38 
Ratio of Actual to Budget Cost................ 163% 124% 








rhis statement shows the cost of repairs to be considerably out of line with the budget 


leaving to the heads of the departments 
the responsibility for their performance. 
Table 2, illustrating a daily report for 
the general manager, contains informa- 
tion for the day and for the month to 
date of all the departments in total only. 
It is a bird’s-eye view of the entire 
plant’s operations. 

While reports on operations and oper- 
ating efficiency should be made daily, 
reports on the total cost of operations 
need not and in most cases cannot prac- 
ticably be made daily. Operating costs 
in the main are made up of items that 
are either fixed in amount or fixed in 
rate. After having once been determined, 
therefore, budgets of operating expenses 
can safely be used in day-to-day esti- 
mates. Comparisons can be made at the 
end of each month with the actual costs 
to ascertain the extent and the cause of 
any deviation from the budget. 

Just as with the daily reports, sepa- 
rate statements of operating costs should 
be prepared for the department foremen 
and for the general manager. As soon as 
possible after the close of the month, a 
statement should be prepared for each 
department indicating every item of 
expense that entered directly into its 
cost of operation, the amount that had 
been set up in the budget just for that 
expense, and the amount of variation. 
The expenses should be itemized in as 
much detail as possible. 

A statement of the cost of operating 
the Miehle Vertical presses for the month 
of March, 1936, is shown in Table 3. At 
once it is noticed that the cost of repairs 
is decidedly out of line with the planned 
budget. For the month of March, repairs 
amounted to $135.17, while the budget 
called for only $4.29. Apparently the 
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working parts had been neglected to an 
extent that caused a serious breakdown. 
The condition calls for action; the state- 
ment points to the condition like a red 
flag. The trouble-spot looms up and the 
necessary steps are obvious. 

In order to smooth out temporary 
fluctuations arising during any specific 


With such a codrdinated series of state- 
ments, the scientific control of a printing 
plant is made possible. Daily supervision 
is had over those elements of operation 
that fluctuate daily. Monthly control is 
maintained over the factors whose costs 
are determined over longer periods. The 
result is that management has such an 


Ancient Method Shown 


Three wood printing blocks contain- 
ing prayers to Buddha, and believed to 
be more than 250 years old, are in the 
possession of N. O. Moore, instructor in 
charge of the Polytechnic High School 
Print Shop, Riverside, California. As 





DEPARTMENT 


TABLE IV—Statement of Operating Costs 


All 


March, 1936 








Ratio 


For the Month | Ratio 
| Actual to 





| Actual to | 


Budget Actual 


Better | Worse | Budget 


Budget 


For Three Months 





Actual Budget Better 





Hand Composition. . . . | 
Slug-Casting Machine. 
Monotype Keyboard... 
Monotype Caster 
Miehle Vertical 

Miehle Horizontal... .. 
Kelly No. 2 | 
Miehle Units.......... 
RPAAONB iy es cotivis Shoe 5 ois 
Folding Machine. 
Sistehers......60605.004) 


Bindery D 


112 
109 

95 
104 
163 
116 

92 
114 
122 


| $2110.42 
| 421.43 
301.14 
617.20 
450.13 


950.15 
618.12 


4.10 
762.09 


BOIAN c is ocxwicn'e sc 


618.12 | 
570.38 | 


386.28 | 


$7809.56 | 


114 
105 


$ 66.92 
400.18 | 21.25 
313.20 
608.11 
305.30 
582.07 
600.14 
884.70 
574.10 
412.50 

6.50 
844.12 


| 

| $2043.50 | 
| $12.06 
| 9.09 
144.83 


36.05 


65. 


45 
44.02 








$7574.42 $235.14 


$ 5901.95 


$21,755.62 |$21,434.28 


$ 5683.20 
1142.10 
891.15 
1631.44 
921.35 
1492.12 
1487.17 
2791.41 
1581.14 
1318.02 
20.00 
2475.18 


1167.24 
860.01 
1646.64 
1105.56 
1571.90 
1473.05 
2922.45 
1683.23 
1234.61 | 

14.90 | 
2174.08 | 











$321.34 

















The “master budget report”—a monthly statement of total operating costs of all departments, prepared for the use of the general management 


month, figures should be included in the 
monthly operating statement giving the 
cumulative costs since the beginning of 
the year. In the case of the Miehle Ver- 
tical presses, the wage cost has been 
excessive since the first of the year, the 
excess amounting to $51.75. Repairs for 
three months were also greatly in excess 
of the budget, the entire amount occur- 
ring in March. Temporary fluctuations 
may thus be brought into line. 

One other report is needed in order 
that control of operations can be com- 
plete. Table 4 is an example of this 
report, a monthly statement of the total 
operating costs of all departments pre- 
pared for the use of the general manage- 
ment. This might be called the master 
budget report, for here are revealed for 
every department the operating efficiency 
and the total cost of operations for the 
month and for the period. 

In form, this report is practically 
identical with the departmental operat- 
ing statement (Table 3). The depart- 
ments whose performance is better than 
the budget should have this improvement 
entered in the column “Better;’ those 
departments whose performance is then 
poorer than the budget are noted in the 
column headed “Worse.” In this way 
efficient departments stand out promi- 
nently so that the chief executive can 
encourage them, and inefficient depart- 
ments likewise are shown so that their 
failings may be investigated. 
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accurate and comprehensive grasp of the 
situation that every phase of the plant 
that in any way affects its costs is con- 
trolled; and in control is found the solu- 
tion to the problem of reducing costs. 


x 
ABC Campaign Successful 


To create reader interest in type and 
its proper use, the Dayton Linotyping 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, produced a 
series of six folders based on “The Story 
of the Alphabet.” Mention of this series 
was made just recently in Tue INLAND 
PrinTER, and apparently considerable 
interest was aroused. We have just seen 
the complete set of six mailing pieces, 
and feel that such interest was justified. 

Each folder—8¥% by 11 inches, attrac- 
tively printed in two colors, and punched 
for filing in the company’s type speci- 
men book—checks over and illustrates 
some phase of alphabetical derivation. 
The historical data, succinct and very 
readable, was compiled by Otto F. Ege, 
graphic arts authority. Each folder is 
devoted to one style of type, with exam- 
ples of how it may be most effectively 
employed. The series is excellently pre- 
sented—copy, layout, typography, and 
presswork all being handled in an expert 
manner—and we are not surprised to 
learn that the campaign is considered to 
be “the most successful direct mailing 
effort Dayton’s has ever made.” 


they are similar in character to blocks 
used in Europe before Gutenberg’s time, 
they are fascinating exhibits for stu- 
dents. Blocks are warped, and too irreg- 
ular in thickness to be used on a press; 
impressions are made by inking the sur- 
face, rubbing or brushing thin paper on 
it, and then peeling the paper off—all 
by hand, of course. 

While the specimens are not extremely 
rare, they are of the kind that usually 
is found only in museums. According 
to Moore, blocks of this type are in use 
even today in lamaseries in Tibet and 
Central Asia regions. By means of them, 
lamas produce ‘“‘books’—collections of 
single-sheet proofs tied between boards. 


x * 
Our Foreign Mail 


And lo! To the farthest corners of the 
earth goes Tur INLAND Printer. Latest 
country heard from is Palestine, whence 
comes an air mail order for “Type Lore” 
and “Modern Type Display,” two books 
by Tue INLAND PrinteEr’s editor. Cor- 
respondent is Yohai M. Joseph, writing 
from the Department of Health Head- 
quarters, Jerusalem. The order enclosed 
United States currency, among which 
were a much worn one-dollar and a two- 
dollar bill, of the kind that has been 
recalled by the Government. It is hoped 
the books will be as gratifying to the 
correspondent as his evidence of interest 
was to THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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LOW COST before h if -GCU. N Tf 
... never before has 
equipment as effective as this been WI aa hol 
,— 


offered at such an attractive, low 
































price. 


MAKES NO MESS ... leaves no 
objectionable deposit on sheet, ma- 
chinery or floor . . . no wax, paraffin 
or gummy fluid used! 


MOVES FROM PRESS TO 
PRESS... easily portable, adjust- 
able to all makes and sizes of letter- 
press and offset equipment. Can be 
moved from press to press, and set 
up for operation in ten minutes! 


Sold under 
ATF’s Money-back Guarantee 











exclusively for the American Type 
Founders by the Binks Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. Patent Pending. 


sy The ATF Non-Offset Gun is made 


NON-OFFSET GUN 


The method itself has been used in 800 printing plants—the ATF Gun is the 
new application. Banishes offsetting, sticking and smudging—without slip- 
sheeting, slowing up the press, racking, running thin! NOW it is ready for YOU 
in a NEW, portable form at a price you can afford. 


Briefly, this is how the ATF NON-OFFSET GUN works: Automatically, as a 
sheet is delivered, the GUN discharges a quick puff of clean ATF Non-Offset 
Mix. This forms a protective cushion of dry powder on the freshly printed 
surface. Prevents abrasion or adhesion between the top sheet and the next 
sheet delivered. Slipsheets shot from guns! The deposit of powder is invisible 
to the naked eye as it lays on the delivered sheet. It positively will not affect 
any amount or color of overprinting. 


With the ATF NON-OFFSET GUN you can run heavy forms, overprint solids 
and metallic inks with complete freedom from the usual difficulties. Run full 
color, waste no time or money with old-fashioned precautions! Expensive, com- 
plicated, messy installations are out of date! Here is the improved, modern 
method. It’s compact, portable, clean, low-priced. Simple to install and operate. 
Proved economical and effective! 


See the ATF NON-OFFSET GUN soon! Ask your ATF salesman or call your 
ATF Branch for full details, mechanical specifications and PRICE! 


ATF NON-OFFSET GUN set up for No. AME ™, i CAN 
2 Kelly. Telescopic stand and arm en- 


BRANCHES AND SELLING AGENTS IN TWENTY-FIVE CITIES 
This insert printed on Kelly Presses at 2300 per hour—No Offset, of course, thanks to the New ATF Portable Non-Offset Gun 






































ables you to raise and lower gun, swing 
and tilt it in any direction so as to fit 
any other press. 












Stymie 
Black 
Italic 


Is dynamic.... radiates power, 
punch, sincerity. It is the companion face 
fo the Stymie Black recently placed in the 
hands of our printer friends. 






American Type Founders 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


Items submitted for review in this department thust be sent flat, not rolled or 
folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 


Tue Prairie Press, Muscatine, lowa.—Spe- 
cimen pages from your several limited edi- 
tions, also folders and other announcements 
concerning them, represent the best of tra- 
ditional layout and typography. They empha- 
size, too, the important part fine papers play 
—and, incidentally, the charm inherent in 
antique laid stocks in delicate colors. 

JourRNALISM LaporatTory, Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Virginia.—The 
Southern Collegian is interesting typograph- 
ically, and the makeup and presswork are 
very good. With heads in Bernhard Gothic, 
unsymmetrically arranged, the effect is mod- 
ern, and the only freakish feature is the 
cover lettering. We regret this, because the 
design is striking and made more so by being 
printed in dark red only. Good spacing in 
heads, in fact in type throughout, is evi- 
dent. That’s unusual in a publication of this 
kind, and deserving of recognition. 

Danvo-ScuarF PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Company, of Philadelphia——Offset printed, 
the Bonwit Teller Christmas Gift Booklet is 
excellent in every way. The soft tone of the 
offset printing is very suitable to the tech- 
nique of the illustrations which have the 
character of highlight halftones from crayon 
drawings. The cover is handled in a rather 
novel manner: the booklet folds once for a 
standard Number 6% envelope, but the inter- 
esting, striking cover design is half the page 
size, and appears complete when the booklet 
is given the single fold. From start to finish 
the impression is excellent. 
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Cover and inside page of a sparkling announcement, 5 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


Oak Park Press, Nevada, Iowa.—Layout 
on that Sylvester and Son letterhead is 
lively, and it is effectively displayed. The 
red is dull, however, suggesting the press 
had not been thoroughly cleaned before the 
run. Too, there is a decided lack of harmony 
between the fat Copperplate Gothic and the 
rather compressed Garamond Bold Italic. 
It is unfortunate that the copy in the block 
was not set in caps of Garamond roman; 
also that the lines were not opened out a bit, 
as, on the whole, they appear crowded. One- 
point leads—at most two-point leads—added 
between lines, would make a big difference. 

Wriu1am E. Rupce’s Sons, of New York 
City.—Your “Job of the Month” folder clicks 
with us, the tipped-in specimen of the Ham- 
mer Galleries, Incorporated, mailing piece 
being well presented, and decidedly “ele- 
gant” in itself. If we had “Treasures from 
the Palaces of Old Russia” we’d want them 
heralded in black and gold, on red, as you 
have heralded them for Hammer. Very excel- 
lent is your method of inserting the loose 
sheaves of individual items in the pockets of 
the Hammer folder, for by this means you 
have been able to print halftones on calen- 
dered stock, without sacrificing the richness 
and color of the folder proper. 

AtrrepD Hortunp, of Sioux City, Iowa.— 
Your work is much better than is the usual 
rule on small commercial forms. The busi- 
ness cards and tickets, and the window card, 
“Art Exhibitions Beginning September 9,” 
are outstanding—sanely modern, interesting, 
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You and your friends are cordially invited to attend 
the 16th Annual Ladies’ Night Dinner and Vance 
diven by the Newark Club of Printing House Cralis- 
mea on Saturday Evening, February 22, 1956, 6:50, 
o'clock at the Hote! Douglas, I Hill Street, Newark, 
N. J. Musie will be furnished by Kay Nichols and 
his Victor lievording Orchestra. Tickets $6.00 each. 
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Card pone by Aderaft Printing aii 
Cleveland, Ohio. Rules and ornament purple 


and forceful. Your Shrine folder is infinitely 
better than the previous issue. Where the 
one is dull and uninteresting, yours com- 
mands attention and, with effective, well 
chosen display, gets the message across in a 
jiffy. Only three items are ordinary—the 
blotter, “When You Think of Sheet;” the 
program for the Annual Home Concert of 
the Morningside College Choir; and the card, 
“The Greatest Sylvan Chinaware Sale Ever 
Offered.” Otherwise, congratulations. 

Associtatep Typocrapuers, Incorporated, 
New York City.—Very distinctive is your 
spiral-bound “Old Masters” brochure, which 
does a good job, historically and typograph- 
ically, in presenting outstanding printers 
from Gutenberg to Goudy. We especially 
like your plan of setting each page devoted 
to an Old Master in the style of type most 
generally associated with the craftsman in 
question. The page layouts are unusual and 
pleasing, with their off-center type panels 
flanked by wide, screened borders printed in 
a second color. Page size is 9% by 7% 
inches. The booklet is printed by means of 
photo-offset, “a process never dreamed of in 
the most imaginative moments of the Old 
Masters,” as the foreword points out. 

A sBeautTiFuL photographic volume from 
Sweden, recently come to hand, prompts a 
critical huzza. “Nordisk Fotografi, 1935” is 
an inspiring review of the camera art of the 
northern countries—Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Finland. It is the second of an annual 
series of photographic selections edited by 
Helmer Biickstrém, and published by Wahl- 
strém & Widstrand, Stockholm. The superb 
portraiture, landscapes, and industrial and 
commercial subjects have been reproduced 
by means of excellent halftones printed on 
dull-coated paper. The format, typography, 
layout, and printing are modern—and stim- 
ulating—in every respect. Incidentally, Sigrid 
Lenkert’s study of Klas is one of the finest 
child portraits we have ever seen. 

Georce M. ALLEN AND Son, of Portland, 
Oregon.—Your letterhead is fresh, interest- 
ing, and up-to-date, thanks to the modern 
arrangement, to the extra bold Egyptian 
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Ornament and rules are in blue on cover of folder (top). Inside pages of Mono-Lith Company’s folder, 








type faces which are now, and deservedly, 
so much in popular favor. There’s noth- 
ing like new, and consequently less fre- 
quently seen, types, to make one’s work 
stand out. They prevent the reader from 
thinking, “I’ve seen it before.” We feel 
that the green decoration at the top—a 
panel showing a type character “A” in 
reverse (stock) with ribbons extending 
te either side—is too strong. The panel 
might be kept to its present size if the 
ribbons were smaller and extended less 
far. Your envelope is a dandy; and the 
letterhead of the Hunt Transfer Com- 
pany, your display of which is hand 
lettered to imitate an open and shaded 
Egyptian Bold, with a line suggesting 
a popular cursive, is unusual and decid- 
edly striking. Nice going! 

KenneEtH A. Hamitton, The J. B. 
Lyon Company, of Albany, New York.— 
As you state, the combination menu- 
program for the ex-delegates dinner of 
Albany Typographical Union Number 
Four is unusually well done; clever, mod- 
ern. Let us cite its features: The front 
opens out from both sides, the left flap 
being somewhat narrower than that on 
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are being put on the market. the time is 





expensive offset press 
now here when the progressive letterpress printer 1s going to 
install one or more of these presses e Progress cannot be stopped 
and the printer will find it to his advantage to be equipped to give 
his chents the advantages of both methods e Offset plate making 
for most printers would prove uneconomical, and as the demand 
for offset plate service is steadily increasing we, in order to meet 
this demand, have recently installed the very latest and complete 


equipment for making offset plates, and are ready to serve you 
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THE M NO-LITH COMPANY 


piv N OF THE MONO TRADE COMPANY 
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it is not a readable style, or proportion- 
ate with the display and the sheet. The 
red ink inclines to purple, whereas for the 
best effect in type printing a red should 
lean toward orange. Except for Wool- 
sey’s letterhead, which is dull and old- 
fashioned, and Hubert Cunningham’s, on 
which the hand-drawn design seems too 
strong and complicated, the letterhead 
specimens are on the whole very good. 

Rotanpb Orto, of San Leandro, Califor- 
nia.—You have done well, both on Editor 
McKinney’s card and on the Reporter 
envelope. Layouts are informal and mod- 
ern, the type being grouped on either 
side of a vertical axis off center. (This is 
a rather new principle of type arrange- 
ment which was explained and illustrated 
in Douglas C. MceMurtrie’s article in our 
November issue.) We have one sugges- 
tion: improve line spacing. Visualize how 
much better the envelope would be if a 
point lead were added between the main 
lines. Certainly there should be as much 
space between these big lines as there is 
between the smaller ones in the secondary 
group. Now, consider the three lines in 
the lower right-hand corner of the card. 
You will see that the second is 
closer to the first than it is to the 
third. Too close in any event; the 
wider spacing between the second 
and third lines makes it appear by 
comparison even worse. 

H. & W. Drew Company, of 
Jacksonville, Florida.—The offset 
printed booklet, “Deland, Florida,” 
which you were good enough to 
send through our Mr. Gustafson, is 
appreciated. Layout and typog- 
raphy are of the highest order, and 
illustrations are commendably 
large—in some cases attaining their 
impressiveness by being bled, and 
thus filling out what otherwise 
would be marginal space. While 
the dark green ink is pleasing, and 
creates a springlike atmosphere to 
lure us Northerners, the inherent 
lack of contrast in some of the 
photographs, and the fact that 





Minneapolis, (above) are red and black on white laid. Below: cover by Padgett, printer, Dallas, Texas “snap” is not an outstanding qual- 
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the right. On it, one-point hairline rules 
about a point and a half apart extend 
from top to bottom. These are omitted 
for a space to introduce two _ lines, 
“Albany Typographical” and “Union 
Number Four,” which appear between 
two-point rules in blue. Text on the 
wider right-hand flap is horizontal, but 
between vertical bands at the sides made 
up of half-a-dozen of the hairline rules. 
When the right wing is closed down on 
the left one, the fact that it opens out 
from about the middle is not evident. It 
is a neat and very novel idea. 
CLEVELAND Print Suop, of Cherryvale, 
Kansas.—It is unusual to receive such 
effective, modern printing from a town 
of Cherryvale’s size. With the name in 
black on a lino-cut ribbon design in blue, 
the invoice is striking. The blue, how- 
ever, is too deep—so dark that the type 
doesn’t stand out clearly. Backgrounds 
must be light when type is to be over- 
printed. The “Thank You” blotter also 
is effectively designed, but the three dis- 
play types are not harmonious, and the 
body matter is too small. It should be 
set a size larger for clarity, especially as 
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ity in offset, suggests the use of 

black ink or perhaps a deep photo-brown 
rather than the soft green. Of course 
that picture of a baseball team wouldn't 
be snappy printed in any manner, pre- 
senting, as it does, the effect of a flat 
etched halftone. Having known of your 
good work for many years, it is a plea- 
sure to see it again. May we have more? 
Greorce A. Nuss, of Cincinnati—Many 
large hotels have printing plants, and 
most of these turn out excellent, charac- 
terful work. In quality and distinction, 
however, what you do for the Gibson 
rates among the very best. Striking lay- 
out and sound color schemes, supple- 
mented as a rule by excellent taste in 
selection of tints and finishes in paper, 
are the features. Your combination of 
Vogue Light, especially as letterspaced, 
and the cursive Mayfair doesn’t alto- 
gether please on page 3 of that folder 
enclosure of the Cocktail Corner. Again, 
the main display in wavy lines isn’t attrac- 
tive or legible on the Top Deck and 
Marine Bar menu cover as set in Broad- 
way type, which is now, and properly, 
seldom employed. Less objectionable, but 
nevertheless faulty, is the spacing of lines 




















on the spread of the folder, French 
style, “See Worthy,” the title page of 
which is interesting, attractive, and 
effective. Presswork is very good. 
Lennart Ericson, of Chicago.—The 
center spread of the Gibraltar Bible 
Class Annual Fall Concert program is 
excellent, and while the light Egyp- 
tian is not readable enough for matter 
set in small sizes, it will pass. How- 
ever, the title page is not well 
designed, even for a traditional cen- 
tered layout, and the freshness of the 
up-to-date type is, to a large extent, 
sacrificed. Too little of the type is near 
the top of the page, so the page 
appears bottom heavy. All type on a 


Here’s the cover, in rose and dark gray on 
white. The inside spread is reproduced below 


page like this-—judged by weight, not 
amount—should be balanced from the 
center of an imaginary line three- 
eighths the way down from the top— 
in this case about from the base of 
the line “Annual Fall Concert.” You 
will see, therefore, that this line, and 
also the one above it, should be up 
much closer to the word “Program” 
which is near the top; and the boxed 
matter below the two lines also should 
be raised. In connection with all this 
shifting, care should be exer- 
cised to insure that the spaces 
between the groups will present 
a pleasing variety. 

Senior HicH Scuoor, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas—We regret 





the open space below. This, though, is 
not serious. Dashes are not necessary 
between articles, white space provid- 
ing the best division. Since the dashes 
used are a bit unsightly, we believe 
you would be wise to leave that func- 
tion, in such circumstances, to white 
space. Try it and see. 

MopernisM, in one of its _ better 
incarnations, is seen in the 108-page 
booklet, “3 Poems,” by Tom Maloney, 
printed by the Marbridge Printing 
Company, Incorporated, New York 
City, under the imprint of William 
Morrow and Company. Text is in 
fourteen-point Girder Medium, with 
top and left-hand margins unusually 
wide, and virtually no margins 
at the bottom or at the right. 
Right-hand pages only are util- 
ized. Alexey Brodovitch’s cover 
design and his illustrations, in 
black and gray, are thoroughly 
in key. The booklet is issued in 
a regular binding and also in a 
spiral binding, the latter being 
especially interesting because of 
its thick, transparent celluloid 
covers. Second covers are of 
heavy silver-coated stock, with 
the title printed in white and 
blue. This unusual format, 
designed by Brodovitch, appar- 
ently was inspired by the first 
poem in the book, entitled 
“Mechanism.” Traditionalists 
may not approve of this, but it 
impresses us as being a very 
well integrated job. 

W.H. Vater, of Buffalo, New 
York.—If more of the display 
were near the top—if, say, you'd 
raised the lines ‘““Maennerchor Bava- 
ria, Inc.’—the December 6 concert 
and ball program cover would be more 
effective, and considerably more inter- 
esting. The lines, especially because 
they are caps, are spaced too closely. 
On the uninteresting title page, lines 
are spread rather evenly, whereas they 
should be grouped into two, or say 
three, sections for the greater strength 
and increased interest such grouping 


such a delicate gray-green tint 
was used for the decorative fea- 
ture on the cover of the Decem- 
ber Parnassus in Print. It is so 
indistinct that the picture all 
but fails to show at all. Too, 
tone value between this green 
and the red type matter is away 
off balance, the red standing too 
far forward. Furthermore, this 
red is process, or near process, 
hue, and not a suitable shade 
for printing type. Red inclin- 
ing to orange, say vermilion, is 
best for lines of type. Inside 
pages are quite well handled, 
‘though the rules in the mast- 
head and the border around the 
‘st of the opening page are too 
prominent. The authors’ names 
«cowd the titles of the articles 
190 closely, especially in view of 


. AND WE PROPOSE doing something about better adver- 
tising and printing keener designing, brighter art and typog- 
raphy. So the Chicago Society of Typographic Arts has just pro- 
grammed a new and brilliant lecture course running weekly 
from February 3 to March 9, inclusive. The lecturers are crafts- 
men and showmen at one and the same time, and put on a chalk 
talk, a knife throwing act or a magic lantern show with equal 
ease. All Society of Typographic Arts members are invited. All 
their friends are invited. “Forward, Graphic Arts!” is our slogan 
and all other men and women in our fair city who sympathize 
with this slogan are also invited. Don’t miss this unusual series. 


THE DAY is Monday. THE TIME is 7:30 P.M. Sharp. 


THE PLACE is The Newberry Library, on the Fourth Floor. 
THE ADDRESS is 60 West Walton Place. ADMISSION free. 
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Circle is deep orange on this booklet cover for station 
KMOX, produced by Buschart Brothers, of St. Louis. 
in vertical center of page 


Note strong effect of title 
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GUS STECK 
and the 
CHANTICLER 
ORCHESTRA 








original card set by Irwin 
L. Bogin, with Yogg and Company, Newark, New Jersey 


DATES, SPEAKERS AND SUBJECTS 
EACH LECTURE WILL BEGIN PROMPTLY AT 7:30 P.M. 
@ Artist and designer, who has made an amazing record in 
the field of both fine art and commercial art, will discuss 
“The Dividends of Besuiy.” 

@ America’s greatest authority on the use of color in in- 
dustry, will speek on “The Human Side of Color.” An en- 


may or may not be its title, but it's « , tense. || 

ing action picture of PAPER IN THE MAKING” 

IT LOOKS LIKE THE COURSE IS A “SELL-OUT" 
SO COME EARLY AND GET A GOOD SEAT 


Plenty of polish on anything turned out by the Chicago Society of Typographic Arts, as witness this 
“Leap Year” announcement folder, inside pages of which are shown. James Mangan themed and wrote 
it, Douglas Rader designed it, Stanley Ekman drew it. Fresh viewpoint, excellent treatment throughout 
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Sprightly cover of house-organ for the Canada Printing Ink 
Company, Toronto. Original is printed in black and green- 
gray on white. This clever silhouette really goes to town! 
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ALEX. G. HIGHTON, INC. 
TYPE SETTING FOR ADVERTISERS 
EIGHT WARREN STREET 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Cover of spiral-bound specimen book that any typographer 
might well be proud of. Type is black on gold-finish stock 


00 


would afford. As is the rule in sou- 
venir programs, the ads are com- 
monplace, the fault, to some extent, 
being in the copy, which in the 
majority of cases embodies just the 
name, line of business, and address. 
The ads, as set, have one merit; only 
two styles of type are used—Bodoni 
for display and Kennerley for sub- 
ordinate matter. While these are of 
different roman clans, and do not 
work together like two moderns or 
two old styles would, they at least 
do not darken the pages with crazy 
patterns of many and varied styles, 
as is generally the case in booklets 
of a similar nature. 

SMART MODERN LAYOUT, craftsman- 
ship in halftone engraving of the 
highest order, paper which leaves 
nothing to be desired, and black and 
four-color process letterpress print- 
ing in all its glory, distinguish ‘Cor- 
rect Table Setting,” de luxe brochure 
of International Silver Company. 
Headings in the delicate free style 
sans, Bernhard Fashion, combine 
modernity and the effect of refine- 
ment essential to represent fine table 
silver as few, if any other, types 
could. Layout of halftones smaller 
than full page in relation to type 
matter is of geometric pattern, 
definite flowing lines in some cases 
creating real character. Some illus- 
trations, too, are bled in today’s 
vogue. End leaves of tissue, flaked 
with silver in a pattern simulating 
wood grain, add a further appro- 
priate note—an undeniable note of 
quality. While the cover is striking 
and distinctive, it is not altogether 
in keeping with the excellence inside; 
but, even so, the brochure ranks as 
one of the notable graphic arts 
achievements of 1935. Printer Bor- 


deaux, West Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, is to be commended for his 
part in the production. 

No ADVERSE CRITICISM can be made 
of any of the large number of exam- 
ples mailed to us by Baker, Jones, 
Hansauer, Incorporated, of Buffalo, 
New York. Indeed, the work has 
everything. It starts with appro- 
priate and excellent artwork—in sev- 
eral instances employing unusually 
interesting techniques; follows along 
with layout and typography which 
are not only appropriate in char- 
acter and handling, but are top- 
notch in quality as well; and is then 
topped off with practically perfect 
presswork on papers which not only 
reflect quality but in some cases con- 
tribute materially to the general 
effectiveness of the work. Specimens 
are contained in letter-file folders, 
just as, no doubt, they were mailed 
to prospects—the object of the fold- 
ers being to encourage prospects to 
file and keep them as suggestions. 
The folders are attractively and 
impressively printed, with interest- 
ing, forceful copy which ought to 
develop customers. The line, “The 
B. J. H. Imprint for August, Num- 
ber 7,” appears on the extension of 
one. The same copy, except for 
change in date and number, appears 
on another, indicating that a similar 
mailing is sent each month. 

Apcrarr Printinc Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio.— You have quite an 
exceptional conception of modern 
layout and display principles. Except 
in a few instances where complexity 
results, you are adept in the decora- 
tive use of rule. Rules should: not 
overshadow the type, as on the card 
“4. out of 5”; should not be so inter- 
esting and insistent in themselves as 


War, plague and fire—and then there arose from the 
desolation, Sir Christopher Wren’s new city of London. 
But not the least wonder of the times was the remark- 
able progress of the graphic arts which made practical 
in 1663 the regular publication of the first English news- 
paper, the “Public Intelligence.” 
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Black and white provides all the “color” this interesting blotter requires. 
And, like many good blotters, it bears a nugget of historical information 
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Countless “call” blotters have used telephones for illustration, but this 
well drawn dial presents the idea in a refreshingly new and effective wa) 
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to persist in the reader’s eye and 
mind and subordinate the type. 
Even though one really reads the 
copy under such circumstances, the 
impression of it cannot be as force- 
ful, or comprehension as sure, as 
when type alone is emphasized. 
Your business cards are interesting 
in layout. Due, however, to the 
positioning of several groups, strik- 
ing changes in type styles, et cet- 
era, the one on which the name 
Adcraft appears, in a new and 
popular cursive, lacks simplicity. 
There are too many parts—each a 
distinct factor with eye appeal, 
and thus disturbing. Compare this 
card with the excellent ones of 
Laura E. McRoberts and Califor- 
nia Perfume, and you'll see the 
advantages of type arrangement 
with as few parts as possible. We 
do not admire the cubist face you 
often use. Because of the extreme 
differences between stems and hair- 
lines, and because of its general 
bold effect, it is not at all clear, 
especially when set entirely in caps. 

JosEPH Fusrinot, of Nashville, 
Tennessee.—That letterhead for 
the Southern Master Printers Fed- 
eration, produced by you, a nine- 
teen-year-old youth with only the 
experience gained in a few months 
at the Southern School of Print- 
ing, is indeed remarkable. It has 
its faults, but they are faults of 
detail, easily corrected. The main 
factors—layout and display—indi- 
cate a native talent and feeling for 
the finer things of printing, for the 
creative aspects of it, which sug- 
gest that you should aim at getting 
away from the _ too-mechanical 
work of operating a slug typeset- 
ting machine. As intimated, your 
layout is interesting, with the name 
at the left of the Franklin cut and 
the list of officers and directors at 
the right, all three being above a 
small line running across and 
between rules in green, in which 
the cut also appears. If we were 
doing the job, we’d omit the green 
rules under the three major dis- 
play lines; also the periods making 
up the ornament, used to fill out 
the third line to the length of the 
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second line, which isn’t necessary. 
Indeed the line might better be 
shorter; the periods not only are 
not very sightly, but do not bal- 
ance up the type. Now space out 
the lines, giving the names of the 
officers on the right, and put a lead 
in just above Mr. Garriott’s line, 
and you have something. Keep your 
eyes to the sun! 

ALLENTOWN HicH ScHoor Print 
Suop, of Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
—Our sincerest compliments on the 
Christmas number of the magazine 
Canary and Blue. Barring a few 
details, relatively unimportant, it is 
typographically excellent. The illus- 
tration inserts, particularly those 
printed in colors from linoleum 
blocks cut by students, give it a 
lively, interesting, and very artistic 
appearance. In addition to inserts 
in this style, some are printed from 
line plates, made from crayon draw- 
ings, in deep brown on chocolate- 
colored antique laid paper. Striking, 
too, is the cover, also linoleum cut, 
featuring three trees, one gold, one 
white (stock), the remaining red, 
all against blue, where the title let- 
tering in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner and some stars above the trees 
appear in white. Balance and finish 
are supplied by three rough gold 
lines across the bottom. On the title 
page the three lines beneath your 
title and the ornament should be 
moved up closer to the title, for the 
sake of better unity. Next, the title 
of the first editorial is crowded too 
closely by the rule band just above. 
Two styles of initials are used— 
here, and on similar articles—which 
isn’t good practice. We believe the 
plain letter should have been used 
throughout, although these should 
be three- instead of two-line, in 
view of the page size and the size 
of the text. The decorative initial is 
too narrow, more suitable for a 
page proportionate with a Number 
10 envelope. Finally, we’d prefer 
authors’ names in caps, or caps 
with small caps, of roman instead 
of the compressed and weak italic. 
These are too small in relation to 
the size of the titles in Old English. 
But the job, as a whole, we liked. 
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As might be expected of a magazine that bears the Eastman 
name, photographic reproductions of beauty and high quality 
have a prominent place in its pages. Above cover, in red and 
black, shows Margaret Bourke-White’s study of Boulder Dam 
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Tallyho, and a couple of geese for grandmother! The dashing 
red and black cover of Chas. A. Stevens and Company’s gift 
brochure leads you to rich halftones and sketches inside 
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A bit of sparkling typography on a restaurant table card, the work of 
Irwin L. Bogin, typographic expert with Yogg and Company, Newark, New 
Jersey. Original is in red and black, as shown. Type face is Corvinius 














MONOTYPORTRAIT OF MARK TWAIN BY EARL EMMONS ’35 


Deft typographic caricature by the editor of 
the Monotype Typographic Group’s house- 
organ, New York City. Reduction two-thirds 


kK. A. Gites, Beverly, Massachusetts.— 
You need to study the fundamentals of design 
and the principles of display, the former 
especially. Most satisfactory of the three cov- 
ers submitted is “First Annual Concert and 
Dance,” the best feature of which is the color 
combination—deep blue on dark blue-gray 
stock. In the first place, the topmost display 
is not proportionally correct in relation to 
the page. This is not serious, because, being 
smaller than exact proportion requires, there 
is an effect of restraint and dignity which 
somewhat compensates. But the spacing 
between the words in these lines is entirely 
too wide, being two picas when it should be 
about eight points. The effect is worse because 
there is less space between the lines than 
there is between words, so words are not 
properiy related in sequence. The point, of 
course, is subtle, but such things have their 
effect; and besides, this is not good typeset- 
ting. In view of the space available in the 
page, the lines should have been a pica far- 
ther apart. Note, now, that the emblem is 
centered between the groups, violating pro- 
portion, thus pleasing variety. Being rather 
black and placed so low, the emblem makes 
the design bottom heavy. As a comparison 
will disclose, the same points apply to the 
arrangement of the August 18 horticultural 
exhibition cover piece. Furthermore, the Cop- 
perplate Gothic is too wide for the shape of 
the page, side margins around the main group 
being too narrow in relation to the open 
space up and down on the page. Least effec- 
tive of the covers is that of the August 24 
horticultural exhibition catalog; and here, 
again, the cut is centered between the type. 

Arnotp Printery, Quincy, Illinois—With 
a slight change in spacing, the cover of 
“Quincey Made Candy Boxes,” already strik- 
ing, would be more attractive. The lines 
“Candy” and “Boxes” should be raised, put 
about three picas nearer “Quincy Made,” 
making the space between the first and sec- 
ond lines only slightly wider than that shown 
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between the second and third. The halftone 
below this complete title should also be moved 
up to reduce the space between it and the 
title. All this for a two-fold purpose: to get 
the bulk of the page in balance, and to relieve 
the crowding of the lines under the cut. Due 
especially to the low position of the halftone 
of the building, the page appears definitely 
bottom heavy. Set in large sizes of Gara- 
mond Bold, the typography is excellent. We 
regret Garamond was not used for display 
on inner pages, for Cheltenham Bold is not 
smart like Garamond; it is out of key with 
the cover, and old fashioned as well. We par- 
ticularly regret the use of Cheltenham Bold 
italic set altogether in caps in some of the 
lines. Due to the nature of certain of the 
characters, spaces between letters appear 
irregular. The word “Satin” on page 5 looks 
like two words—“Sa” and “Tin”—because of 
so much open space between the letters “a” 
and “t.” When setting italics altogether in 
caps, it is essential to letterspace the fuller 
letters (“H” for example) te counter-balance 
the exceptional amount of space around char- 
acters such as “A,” “V,” and “T.” The same 
is true, but to a lesser extent, of roman caps. 
Where some of the heads are printed in red 
and others in black, there’s a suggestion of 
inconsistency. That is offset to a large extent 
when heads in black appear in a different 
style. In short, all of a certain style of head 
should be in the same color. Generally speak- 
ing, we would prefer somewhat smaller heads. 
If they were smaller, the type on some pages 





¥ nis is to demonstrate that it is possible, 

|) when one knows the basic rules of good 

Sy design, to adopt a modern motif and still 

make an arrangement of type which is 

not only pleasing to the eye, but easy to read. In 
other words, the precious ingredient in printing, 
whether purely classical or daringly modern, is a 
sane sense of what constitutes good taste. Never, 
to our way of thinking, has there been any excuse 
for that style of modernism which merely reflects 
the restless, raucous present. On the other hand, 
we are as keen as any for that which is refreshingly 
new provided its is g To be truly 
genuine it must not offend those who realize that the 
present is something which has been steeped and 
strained through the finely woven fabric of the past. 
Sane modernism, therefore, is graphic expression 
kept within the time-honored rules of good taste. 
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now rather too small could be larger. Another 
point: with so many heads in red, the effect 
of the pages is too warm. 

Pui A. Myers, of Newark, New Jersey. 
—While not positively top grade, your speci- 
mens are of very good commercial quality. 
The smartest item is the business card for 
Thomas H. Cox and Son, done with an excel- 
lent modern layout of simple form. Name, 
address, and telephone numbers are featured 
in a section in the upper right-hand corner, 
marked off by rules in green, with “Station- 
ers, Furniture, Printers” on the left of the 
vertical rule, lined up on the right, with pica- 
wide margin between the lines and the side 
rule. Your name below the horizontal rule is 
lined up at the start with the side rule. The 
other Cox card doesn’t rate as highly. First, 
the type is made up in too many groups. 
There is an uneven tone, with some lines let- 
terspaced and others not, all squared up. 
Then, there is a fault in that vertical rule, 
broken for one of the type groups. This also 
contributes to the resulting lack of unity. 
The contrast of types, especially in tone, 
handicaps your greeting card; and the sec- 
tions made by rule divisions, especially the 
two larger ones on the right, being equal, 
create a monotonous appearance and violate 
proportion. Some rearrangement to permit 
the horizontal dividing rule being well above 
center is plainly indicated. It was unfortu- 
nate that those few lines of the Addreas state- 
ment were spaced so closely when so much 
space was available. Also unfortunate that 


Blotter shown at left, in rose, green, and black, was sent out by Gordon-Taylor, Incorporated, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in a smart folder, rose on white stock. Cover reproduced above 
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“Incorporated” was letterspaced so widely 
that it is overemphasized, and the tone of 
the group is made spotty. When scripts, 
as text styles, are used for display, roman 
or block caps in connection should be con- 
siderably smaller. Normally the latter are 
wider, and thus apparently bigger in the 
same point size. So, as you may see, the 
name on the heading of Evera Beauty 
Salons is too small in relation to the lines 
set in Bernhard Gothic caps just below. 
Inconsistency is evident in the bulletin of 
the Upper Montclair women’s club: Ultra 
Bodoni is used in the masthead, while 
headings are set in sans. Disharmony is 
then increased by the use of Cloister 
initials which are suitable only when used 
with old-style roman type. 

VeRsTEGEN Printinc Company, Sioux 
City, Iowa.——On the whole, your office 
equipment catalog issued at Christmas 
time is commendable, especially from a 
merchandising standpoint. We phrase it 
thusly because, while typography and 
makeup are not esthetically top-notch, 
they are stimulating, exciting—in short, 
of a style quite likely to start orders. In 
combination, the bright green cover and 
the lines in red ink thereon are not inspir- 
ing,—the red appearing very dull. To 
print red on such a color of stock with 
one impression should not be attempted, 
especially on soft, porous stock like this. 
However, the green of the stock is really 
a stirring hue, and so little of the design 


Inside pages of the folder in which was mailed the excellent blotter reproduced on the 
opposite page. We thoroughly approve of Gordon-Taylor’s interpretation of “modernism” 


is in red that we are inclined to reserve 
our criticism. Please, however, don’t 
take this to mean that quality doesn’t 
matter. Combinations of inharmonious 
types; very bold, condensed block caps 
with Caslon Bold Italic on the cover; 
the same block, and modern sans-serif 
with Bodoni and Scotch inside; and 
Cheltenham Bold here and there— 
these are really serious faults. Your 
copy, on the other hand, seems to hit 
the nail right on the head. We quote: 
“1,100 copies to all Chamber of Com- 
merce members, and to a special list of 
800 names who should be members. 
2,500 distributed to homes in the exclu- 
sive residence sections only, by West- 
ern Union Telegraph uniformed boys, 
with their service of (1) Ring (2) 
Wait, (3) Hand booklet to housewife 
with a few welcome words and refer- 
ence to $50.00 free gift (if no one 
answers door, the booklet is NOT 
left). 1,400 distributed by our own 
staff of four outside salesmen, and for 
handing-out at our store. Our method 
of securing requests for booklets and 
of bringing people into the store to ask 
for same, is through daily squibb ads 
and want-ads in the leading local news- 
paper, through 3,000 merchandise cou- 
pon books sold requiring purchaser to 
come into store for booklet and other 
merchandise, and through minute radio 
announcements twice each day. Since 


GORDON-TAYLOR INCORPORATED 


The Abbey Press 
PRINTERS 
at the sign of the RED PALE. 
Ithas been said hy someone that all 
human knowledge may be summed 
up in about fifty bromidic platitudes. 
Therefore, we may be forgiven for saying that 
to live fully in the present, one must be aware 
of what has taken place in the past. As printers. 
we have shown byaseries of monographs on the 
old masters that we know the history of print- 
ing. Andnowthatwe come to the twelfth blotter 
for the year 1935, it is fitting to sum up with 
a demonstration showing that, in addition to 
knowing the past, we know what constitutes 
sane modernism as it applies to printing. In- 
deed, nothing delights us more than to make 
layouts that are startlingly new and therefore 
amazingly strong in attention value. May this 
example of sane modernism—this last blotter 
of our 1935 series—not only serve to remind 
you of that, but of our best wishes for this 
holiday season and the coming year 1936. 
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OF THE STA LECTURES 


EGBERT G. JACOBSON sc viccctcc, tne container 
Corporation of America, a brilliant exponent of design, will use lantern 
slides profusely and speak on “A New Kind of Art Directing.” Monday, 
Feb. 17, 7:30 p.m. The Newberry Library, 60 West Walton. Admission Fatt 


A government post card carried the message shown at 
the top to members of the Chicago Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts. Original in dark red. Shown above is the 
parcel label designed and used by Yogg and Com- 
pany, Newark, New Jersey. Printed rose on light brown 


the Saturday after Thanksgiving, when we 
launched our Christmas sales promotion pro- 
gram, we have noticed a very satisfactory 
number of visitors, buyers, and marked inter- 
est. We anticipate very good sales and are 
shooting at a goal to confine our advertising 
cost to about 5 per cent of sales.” 
Centra. TecHNIcAL Cottece, of Brisbane, 
Australia.—We admire several things about 
your annual, “Examples of Printing,’ but 
not the cover. Its unpleasing shape is one of 
its faults, but not the most serious, in our 
opinion. What seems most objectionable is 
the division of the word “Examples” without 
a hyphen between the parts, and the incor- 
rect division of “Printing” at “Prin,” again 
without use of a hyphen. These liberties were 
taken to make the title fit into a William 
Morris border, the desire to use it influencing 
the whole arrangement. In contrast, the title 
page is high grade, although it might have 
been printed in a weaker color in view of the 
border being so wide and so strong in tone. 
The type itself appears weak. The acknowl- 
edgment page, with a change or two, would 
be splendid. We refer particularly to making 
the panel in red ink deeper and with regular 
corners instead of with rules crossed and 
extended. We also suggest eliminating the 
unsightly square ornaments between the rule 
extensions at the outside corners; the goat’s 
head illustrations which flank the panel con- 
taining the page heading provide adequate 
ornament. Though the first of the “Examples 
of Printing” title pages seems too narrow at 
the bottom, it is a rather pleasing page nev- 
ertheless. If there were less space between 
the words of the title line, and if the group 
just below the round cut were in larger type 
and/or wider, the contour pattern made by 
the lines in their varied lengths would be 
more pleasing and better balanced. The sec- 
ond title page (with same copy) would be 
improved if the secondary matter were set 
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Let us get to work now on a Spring or Summer catalog, 
or a 1937 wall calendar. We have available for your use 
drawings by such well known artists as Rudolph Ruzicka, 
T.M. Cleland, C.B. Falls, Fred G. Cooper, and many others. 
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customary for the Romans at this time of the year to celebrate elaborate 
religious festivals attended with all sorts of ceremonies, dances and feasts. 


You will not have a calendar like this again for 28 years. 
No, we don’t mean the printing, although that too, has an 
extra hing to distinguish it. But we'll live through 
336 calendar months before we see another five-Saturday- 


February. Yet to most folks, it will be just another day. 
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Neither modernity nor antiquity ever seems to stump those excellent Marchbanks crafts- 
men. Here is a couple of blotters that derive from classic sources; note their liveliness 
and freshness. January is printed in salmon-color and black. February, in black and green 


smaller and the squared group narrower. We 
find in your work a tendency to space too 
widely between words. We'd like to make an 
extended analysis of the students’ work, but 
our space unfortunately does not permit. 
However, another criticism or two. There is 
too little variety in sizes of type on the card, 
“An Exhibition of Sculpture,” and the spac- 
ing throughout is too monotonously’ equal- 
ized. There is too much border and ornament 
on the pink announcement, “See the East,” 
which is also crowded; and, for condensed 
type, word spacing is ridiculously wide in 
the advertisement, “Beautiful Linray Home.” 
Some space should precede a question or 
exclamation mark, maybe just a point or two, 
depending on the size of type. An advertise- 
ment of the Pynson Press, featuring a quota- 
tion from Thackeray, is outstanding among 
the specimens of this section. We’re going 
to reproduce it somewhere, sometime. Watch! 

Danret Moscow, INcorroratep, New York 
City —If we were in the market for some 
fine printing, and if this exceptional booklet, 
“Moscow Marches Ahead,” came along, we 
feel pretty sure it would ring a loud bell in 
our receptivity-dome. Even if we weren’t a 
printing prospect just at that moment, we’d 
prebably keep Moscow in mind. Because 
here’s a piece of printer’s promotion that’s 
really alive and kicking! Real brain-work, 
brother, has gone into the presswork, lay- 
out; and copy. The first novel feature of this 
spiral-bound job, 81% by 11 inches, is the blue 
Cellophane sheet on the front, through which 
only the title is visible. Lifting the Cello- 
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phane, one sees the cover proper, a close-up 
of a press, printed, black on red, by means 
of a bled halftone, on unusually heavy cover 
stock. (Covers, in fact, are so thick that the 
booklet—only seven pages!—almost seems 
bound in boards.) Then for the seven pages 
—each of which packs a copy wallop! First 
page tells the purpose of the presentation— 
“planned originally as a removal announce- 
ment, this book got a little out of hand.” 
(Quit your kidding!) In this, and in the 
pages that follow, there’s not a single cut- 
and-dried phrase. Most of copy fairly gallops 
—entirely under control, however—and the 
five excellent close-up shots of various Mos- 
cow presses are right up with the copy in 
speed and dash. Each page is handled with a 
different layout treatment, and—mark this! 
—there’s a “size and run schedule” for each 
press illustrated and described. That’s real 
customer consideration—and education. In 
closing, copy says: “Presses are not hardy 
perennials; sometimes you’ve got to ‘replant.’ 
We’ve always known that. So, against legiti- 
mate competition, because of our high-speed 
equipment, we usually come out the victors. 
Against cut-throat competition nobody can 
do anything; we don’t even try.” If our com- 
ments above seem too much like an advertis- 
ing plug for Moscow, make the best of it. 
We're sold on the lads, that’s all. Sold by a 
single mailing piece. 

Rememser ’way back in the old days of the 
stereopticon, when something particularly 
stunning was thrown on the screen, the 
“Ah’s” and “Oh’s” that care from the audi- 








ence? That’s about how we feel as we look at 
the booklet produced for Joseph T. Ryerson 
and Son by Rosenow Company, Chicago. Par- 
ticularly do we enthuse over the double-page 
spread in full process colors. If “it looks just 
as though you could eat it” is a criterion of 
successful reproduction, Ryerson and Rose- 
now both may congratulate themselves on 
having achieved perfection in this spread, for 
the temptation to have everything shown 
there wrapped up and sent to your home 
without a moment’s delay is well nigh irre- 
sistible. The lively sheen of the myriads of 
household articles shown—all made of Alle- 
gheny Stainless Steel—the delft blue cover- 
ing and purple-brown background, combined 
with fine platemaking and excellent color 
printing, make this spread as superb a pres- 
entation as we remember having seen. But 
the whole book is, as Captain Billy would 
put it, a “whizzbang.” In page size 14 by 11 
inches, the greater part of the double-thick 
cover is taken up by an impressive expanse 
of steel-silver, at the bottom of which is an 
embossed line of type in an emerald-green. 
Below this is a broad band of maroon, with 
lettering and trade-mark in embossed silver 
relief—a reverse zinc. Shrewdly, the upper- 
right corner of the book is round-cornered, 
in some way giving added character. We 
open, and the emerald-green cellophane end- 
sheet makes fairy-like the very fine page it 
covers—a Rembrandt-lighted beautiful girl 
gazing in admiration at a strip of Allegheny. 
This cut, and all others in the booklet, bleed 
on top, right-hand, and bottom. At the left is 
judiciously arranged type, rule, and reverse 
zine in black, emerald-green, and maroon. 
Then comes the double-spread we’ve already 
referred to. Following pages are combina- 
tions of halftones, type, and thumbnail pen- 
and-ink decorations. Last page is a composite 
of skyscraper, zephyr, airplane, hotel kitchen, 
delicatessen, mammoth tank truck, factory 
interiors and vanishing corridor. This, the 
green end-sheet of Cellophane reduces to a 
beautiful softness. 





White and dark brown on a mottled red 
stock. House-organ of the A. W. Stevens 
Printing Company, Brooklyn, New York 
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Tersely told news items and bits of information gathered from all 
over the world, selected for their value or interest to our readers 








Machines and the Times 


e To show the difference between the “pre- 
depression machine tools and those which 
were developed during the depression,” the 
National Machine Tool Builders Association 
put on a show at Cleveland to which the 
general public was not admitted. Here are 
some of the developments shown, broadly 
classified: High-speed tools to meet require- 
ments of modern factories; vigorous struc- 
tures and streamlines in frameworks to meet 
the increased strains from speed, and to 
insure safety, simplicity, and beauty; mul- 
tiple tooling where material is subject to 
several operations, synchronous and sequen- 
tial, while all in one place; controls, elec- 
trical and hydraulic; automatic lubrication; 
materials with new qualities, such as alloys 
of aluminum, which serve in ways impossible 
for steel to serve; accuracy, going in some 
instances to ten-thousandths of an inch in 
mass production processes, and calling for 
air conditioning to prevent changes in mea- 
surements made by fluctuating temperature 
and drafts; and the application of new 
mechanical principles, such as elimination of 
gears in gear-shifting, and the like. Printers 
and their machine operators may expect 
“new things” to keep on coming. Printing 
machinery of tomorrow will be more wonder- 
ful than that of today. 


Human Leather 


@ During the French Revolution, a tannery 
was established in France for the prepara- 
tion of “leather” from the skins of victims of 
the guillotine. There are evidences that this 
human skin was used rather extensively at 
the time for book bindings. One such book 
is said to be on file in the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington. 


Ironer for Wet Paper 

@ Fires in print shops and paper houses 
water-soak a lot of paper, but losses from 
such causes may be reduced through the use 
of electric ironers, recently perfected. Two 
such ironers were used on valuable state rec- 
ords damaged by water during a fire in the 
capitol of Salem, Oregon. It was reported 
that their use saved the state $50,000. 


More Advertising Money in 1936 


® A recent survey among a hundred lead- 
ing national advertisers, made by the Market 
Research Corporation of America, reveals 
the fact that 71 per cent have voted increased 
advertising appropriations for 1936; 21 per 
cent will spend the same as they did in 1935; 
und 4 per cent will decrease their appropria- 
tions. Printers of advertising, regardless of 
the classification, will be interested to know 
that 66 per cent of the advertisers named the 
erganization president as the individual who 
‘etermined the amount of the appropriation ; 


in 19 per cent of the cases the appropriation 
was fixed by the board of directors, assisted 
by sales managers and advertising managers. 


Shades of Dr. Mertens! 


@ Twenty-six years ago there appeared for 
the first time the now famous Easter issue 
of Dr. Eduard Mertens’ rotagravure news- 
paper. The then unbelievably high speed of 
6,000 cylinder revolutions in an hour and 
fine reproductions from photographs made on 
cheap news-print paper had created a world- 
wide sensation among the craftsmen. Pioneers 
such as Caspar Hermann are almost forgot- 
ten. Fancy their amazement if they could but 
see our modern four-color mid-week and 
Sunday newspaper editions. 


Advertisers Honored 


@ Two advertisers in the graphic arts field 
have been honored by inclusion in the recent 
Annual Advertising Awards for 1985, as 
announced by Advertising & Selling, Febru- 
ary 27 issue. Honorable mention goes to 
Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn, New York, 
for “an advertisement most distinguished by 
the excellence of its layout, art, and typog- 
raphy.” Intertype’s presentation of the type 
face known as “Egmont” won the citation. 
To the research laboratories of the Interna- 
tional Printing Ink Corporation goes a medal 
award “for a research project which has been 
most conspicuous in advancing the knowl- 
edge and science of advertising.” The medal 
is given specifically for the corporation’s 
development of “a new approach to color by 
correlating ‘color as light,’ ‘color chemistry,’ 
and ‘color in use’ into a common language 
for the user of color.” 


Would Advertise Safety 


e@ An intense advertising campaign to edu- 
cate the public in accident prevention is 
being advocated by insurance companies. In 
1934, the accidental death claims paid by 
insurance companies amounted to $90,000,- 
000. For the same year, independent of prop- 
erty damage casualty companies paid out 
$316,000,000. It is argued that diverting some 
of this money to advertising would cause 
people to exercise more care, protect them- 
selves with more insurance, and thus even- 
tually reduce the cost of insurance to them. 
Printers of creative advertising are watch- 
ing the campaign. 


Taxes on Price Cutting 


e@ The fact that Germany is considering a 
tax on fatness—all persons to pay so much 
an inch over a certain girth—led an enter- 
prising printer-correspondent to suggest that 
in America the Government ought to tax 
printers and every other business operator 
who deliberately cuts the price to get an 
order. Would that affect you? 


Mason’s Franklinana Goes to Yale 


@ Perhaps the greatest collection of books, 
manuscripts, pamphlets, portraits, busts, and 
statues pertaining to Benjamin Franklin, has 
been made by William Smith Mason of 
Evanston, Illinois, over a period of thirty 
years. Just recently Mr. Mason donated the 
entire collection, almost priceless, to Yale 
University. Here, he asserts, students of 
Franklin may have better opportunities to 
study these fascinating specimens. 


Bugs in Binders’ Leather 


@ The bookbinding industry in England is 
interesting itself in the importance of con- 
trolling the growth of micro-organisms in 
leather in all stages of the tannery processes. 
Thousands of dollars are lost to the industry 
through damages caused by mold growth at 
different stages of leather manufacture. A 
leather research association is investigating 
and passing on its findings to the makers 
and users of the product. 


Security in One’s Old Age 


@ Under the Social Security Act, a young 
man of twenty-five, earning an average of 
$150 a month until he is sixty-five, will have 
paid in taxes on his payroll a total of $3,780 
to obtain a pension of $61.25 a month when 
he reaches the age of sixty-five, according to 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Through private insurance, the same pension 
at sixty-five would cost an aggregate of 
$2,768, besides which the beneficiaries would 
receive liberal protection and benefits in the 
event of the insured’s death before retire- 
ment. That’s a considerable difference. 

According to recent surveys, 61 per cent 
of employes in gainful occupations are pro- 
tected by group life insurance; 54 per cent 
receive benefits when incapacitated; 44 per 
cent are covered by pension plans; 33 per 
cent are protected by dismissal compensa- 
tion, group, health, and accident insurance; 
58 per cent have loans available for emer- 
gencies. Only recently three printing and 
publishing concerns inaugurated Guaranty of 
Employment—a relatively new development, 
and probably the most difficult policy to put 
into successful operation. 


Split Billing and Delivery 

@ The Associated Printers and Lithogra- 
phers of St. Louis have taken steps to estab- 
lish a definite custom of making an extra 
charge when orders for quantities are placed 
for future delivery and when deliveries are 
to be split over a period of time. An extra 
charge of 5 per cent is contemplated to cover 
increased cost of storage and handling in 
such cases. A credit risk is also to be charged 
when a customer, after securing a quantity 
price, desires to take only part of the order 
at a time, and pay for individual lots. 
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THE PROOFROOM 


Questions pertaining to the work of proofreaders are solicited for detailed 


Before or After? 

While you and “Ohio” and “Oregon” were 
arguing about the proper placing of points 
before or following close-quotes, Salvatore 
Culotta of Chicago has cut the Gordian knot. 
In U.S. Patent 1,997,454, of April 9, 1935, he 
shows how to place the points on the same 
piece of type, or on the same linotype matrix, 
so they will be in vertical alignment with the 
close-quote. In his typewritten application 
for the patent he gave some examples, but in 
printing the patent the Government Printing 
Office people failed to follow copy—no doubt 
because it had no supply of Culotta’s type 
on hand to use. 

The patent specification states that, in 
addition to other advantages, “The arrange- 
ment of the quotation and punctuation points 
in vertical alignment, one above the other, 
eliminates controversial opinion as to whether 
the comma or period should be placed before 
or after the quotation mark.” What do you 
think of this recently patented idea of 
Culotta’s?—Washington, D. C. 

In all seriousness, I have no use for it 
whatever. It is a default, not a solution. 
You cannot solve any problem by declar- 
ing it doesn’t exist, or ignoring it. 

Controversial opinion on such matters, 
instead of being harmful, is most bene- 
ficial, and desirable. It is good education 
for each to hear what the other thinks. 
It emphasizes the break between good 
and bad usage, and this should promote 
the former. These are not matters of 
positive right and wrong so much as of 
good or bad judgment. We do not want 
to run away from the problems of style. 
What we want is to clarify the situation 
and let every one know what the various 
“arguments” are, so that each writer or 
printer can make his own choices, with 
intelligence, for use in his own work. 

To remove controversial opinion on 
such matters would be to flatten out 
print, to rob it of most interesting indi- 
viduality and character. 

I personally can see merely one way 
as correct; namely, to place the larger 
points (;:!?) inside or outside the 
close-quote according to the “logic” of 
their place in the sentence, and put the 
smaller ones, period and comma, always 
inside, thus making typographical sym- 
metry the deciding factor for them. But 
each has a claim to the right of self- 


consideration in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 
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determination, and it may lead him to a 
conclusion and decision quite different 
from mine. What is really reprehensible 
is letting these things go haphazard, 
instead of providing a fixed, understand- 
able, and a uniformly applicable rule 
for their treatment. 

The vertical alignment of the close- 
quote and point would be an unsightly 
thing. To my way of thinking, it is unde- 
sirable both because of its looks and 
because (especially because) it is noth- 
ing but a side-step, without any justi- 
fication for it whatever. 


** Absolute Correctness”’ 

My interest in language rises from the 
speaker-writer’s standpoint, while most of 
your correspondents’ is from the technical 
corrector’s. Of their questions, a large num- 
ber are pitifully narrow, apparently accept- 
ing that there is an absolute correctness for 
any and all circumstance (not sigmatized). 
Am I too harsh?—Minnesota. 

This department is everlastingly try- 
ing to drive home that idea, that there 
is hardly ever an absolute rightness or 
wrongness in matters of language. It is 
also always trying to answer questions 
in the manner most suited to its special 
function of giving helpful information 
and counsel to printer-folk who want to 
know how to handle things in type; the 
“slant” is commercial. 


Compounds and Capitals 
When the first portion of a hyphened 
word begins with a capital letter, does the 
second portion begin with a capital or lower- 
case? Should it be “Twenty-first Street” or 
“Twenty-First Street” ?—Oklahoma. 
“Twenty-first” is correct. Notice, 
however, such words as ““Attorney-Gen- 
eral,” “Vice-President.” As a general 
rule, when the second member of the 
compound is a noun, it is capitalized. 
The newspaper of whose editorial staff I 
am a member is the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, not Post-gazette. But it is quite 
correct to write of “The Star-spangled 
Banner.” There are some compounds, 
however, which in common usage are 
made exceptions to this practice; as, 
“Seventh-day Adventists.” 











“Knyghtes of the Temple’’ 

The question as to which is the correct 
plural form of “Knight Templar” has always 
been an interesting one from the standpoint 
of word study. Though the form “Knights 
Templar” is generally accepted as the cor- 
rect plural among Masons, there are still 
many who write “Knights Templars.” 

Controversy over this subject began about 
1871, when one Stansbury, of Washington, 
D. C., introduced a resolution in the Grand 
Encampment that the title of the organiza- 
tion should be “Knights Templars” instead 
of “Knights Templar,” as had been previ- 
ously fixed by official action. 

This resolution was referred to committee, 
but it was not acted upon, as the com- 
mittee refused to serve and asked to be dis- 
charged as not having authority to decide on 
questions of the English language. 

The word “Templars” in this connection is 
not an adjective, but a noun, and has been 
in use as a noun in this particular connec- 
tion for nearly three centuries.—IIlinois. 

This is part of a long and interesting 
letter from H. E. Zimmerman, editor of 
The Kablegram, published at Mount 
Morris, Illinois. It cites early use of 
“Templar” as a noun, and locates the 
first use of “Knight” and “Templar” in 
close conjunction in a British publica- 
tion of 1610. It cites Fernald, Bullion 
(“English Grammar’), Dr, William 
Maxwell, and Goold Brown in support 
of the double plural; also, the big Amer- 
ican dictionaries, some magazines, and 
Masonic authorities. 

The essence of Zimmerman’s argu- 
ment is in his contention that “Templar” 
is a noun, not an adjective. It provides 
him with a handy analogy in such com- 
binations as “Lords Bishops,” “Knights 
Commanders,” “Knights Bachelors.” 

We Americans are not so precise as 
the British in such matters. We say 
“Attorneys-General,” and now and then 
even “Attorney-generals.” And, right- 
fully or not, but patently in actual usage, 
I think many of us place “general” in 
the same twilight zone between noun and 
adjective in which “Templar” appears 
also to hover. (This is not argument— 
only sidelight stuff.) 

I thank Zimmerman, heartily, for his 
contribution; forgive him for spelling 
my name wrong, and would be pleased 
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to have comment from others on this 
subject of plural of “Knight Templar.” 

Paraphrasing a famous remark, I 
shall myself continue to write “Knights 
Templar,” but am willing to fight for 
Zimmerman’s right to pluralize both ele- 
ments of the expression. 


Index Problems 

I am making an index, and am bothered 
how to enter names with “von” or “Von,” 
“van” or “Van,” “de” or “De.” Ought they 
to be placed under “v” or “d” for the par- 
ticle, or under the initial letter of the sur- 
name? It’s quite a problem.—Tezas. 

All kinds of styles are in use, and 
mostly they are worked out so irregu- 
larly that the reader wastes time finding 
the reference. I would suggest making 
notes on the styles used in indexes in 
different books from good houses. And I 
would further suggest a little bold indi- 
viduality and originality—in the form 
of double entries: enter ‘“Meer” but only 
to send the reader to “Van der Meer,” 
and so on. Make good service to all 
readers the first object of your efforts 
in compiling your index. 


Compounding and Speech 

Recalling some mention, in your depart- 
ment, of compounding as related to accent 
in speech, I write to ask if you will please 
illustrate same for my benefit—Montana. 

Trolleying to and from my job, I fre- 
quently have noticed a sign about stoves, 
ranges, “hotplates.” Is it not a fact that 
just now, as you were reading this, what 
you ‘“‘said” in your own mind was “hot- 
plates”? You made one tight word of it, 
and you accented the first element. 

Suppose we had been speaking about 
a set of dishes, and mentioned the plates. 
If the plates had been heated, we would 
speak of them as “hot plates,” without 
stressing either word particularly. If we 
desired to emphasize the fact that the 
plates had been heated, warning some- 
one about to handle them, we would say 
“Those are hot plates.”” We would, how- 
ever, space, vocally, between the adjec- 
tive and the noun it modifies. 

Again, suppose all the dishes were hot, 
and we wished to draw attention to the 
fact that we were thinking only of the 
plates, and not of the other dishes. We 
would then say: “Put on the hot plates.” 
Again, there would be complete separa- 
tion of the words. The noun and the 
adjective would be uttered as units. 

But now we take the two words and 
put them together in solid form, making 
out of them one new word. What we have 
in mind is not the heat alone nor yet the 
plates alone (a different kind of plate, 
now), but a bit of equipment connected 
with the gas-flow and used for heating 
things: “‘hotplates.” 





Hell Box Harry Says— 


By Harold M. Bone 


Would you say the mill owner 
who short counts on thin papers 
is working an onionskin game? 

That engraver who: vacationed 
at a nudist camp returned with a 
thorough knowledge of stripping, 
and now wants to make all his 
halftones without a screen. 

It is hard to give progressive 
proofs with equipment that is 
behind the times. 

In setting lingerie advertise- 
ments you would naturally select 
the type that includes the most 
attractive figures. 

Sometimes a comp pies a case 
of type because he has been 
imbibing too freely from a case 
of something else. 

In order to produce a usable 
stereotype, you must first be posi- 
tive about your negative. 

Some type faces are not accept- 
able to the customer, while others 
suit him to a T. 

A political cabinet and a type 
cabinet are alike in one respect 
—they both have bad characters. 

Trade comps now offer such 
complete type equipment that a 
printer need only keep a family 
skeleton on hand. 

The “devil” who makes it a habit 

To dilly and to dally, 

Will probably finish out his days 

Working up a blind alley. 








Now what do we do? We pronounce 
the word quickly, with no more break 
than is always necessarily given between 
syllables. And we stress the first syl- 
lable. Compare “gasjet,”’ “mailbox,” and 
proper names like “‘Seagirt,’” and even 
“Red Bank,” written and printed as two 
words but pronounced almost inevitably 
like one word. 

This is noted as a curiosity of speech, 
from which deductions may properly be 
drawn as to the working of the common 
mind in putting words together to make 
new meanings or shades of meaning. I 
do not say this can be made a criterion 
in compounding, but it certainly has to 
be recognized by any one setting out to 


make rules for compounding. To some 
extent, compounding in writing or print 
reflects speech. Within limitations, the 
way we pronounce the words is a guide 
to the best indication of their exact use, 
in print. It works two ways. 


Tomorrow Is—? 

What do you think of saying “Tomorrow 
is Saturday?” To my way of thinking, that’s 
plain crazy. Tomorrow isn’t anything until 
it’s today—and then it isn’t tomorrow at all; 
which means that tomorrow just simply 
“ain’t.” Do you say “Tomorrow is this or 
that”? Or, “will be”?—Kentucky. 

Well, sir, what I say is that grammar 
is one thing, and the calendar is another. 
Saturday (if this is Friday) will be 
tomorrow. Tomorrow will be Saturday. 
The thing we call tomorrow—that, right 
now, is Saturday. I am writing in Jan- 
uary ; but December 25 is Christmas this 
year, as every year. December 25 will 
be Christmas. Sunday will be the sec- 
ond; the second will be February. If this 
is the first, I may perfectly well say 
“Tomorrow is the second.” 

This is just one of those things on 
which discussion is simply useless. It 
doesn’t get you anywhere. We may say 
“Tomorrow is Sunday,” and everybody 
knows just what we mean, there is no 
ambiguity, no slightest possibility of 
misunderstanding. Then, why tear the 
whole thing down? Why fog it up with 
grammatical niceties, or with querulous, 
precisionist wrangling? 


Hold That—Hyphen! 

Do you write and print “a well-defined 
this-and-that,” “a highly-organized so-and- 
so”? The people I work for do, and I sup- 
pose they know more about what’s right 
and what's wrong than I do, but I simply 
can’t “see” those hyphens.—Wisconsin. 

Be calm; it’ll all work out. I myself 
can’t “see” such use of the hyphen. I 
consider the hyphen a mechanical device 
existing and used solely for the sake of 
clearness, to make reading easier, under- 
standing more sure, expression more 
exact. The hyphen is not needed when 
the syntax is simple, natural, normal. It 
is useful only when words are used in 
other than ordinary relations, or when 
through some quirk of language the 
meaning might be either of two possi- 
bilities inherent in the words. 

A thing that is defined well (clearly) 
is a defined thing, a well defined thing. 
What you have in such expressions is 
simply a noun modified by an adjective, 
with an adverb modifying the adjective. 
There is no suggestion of ambiguity, no 
possibility of misunderstanding, in such 
an expression as “a well defined this- 
and-that.” The hyphen is excess bag- 
gage, as useless as a wart on your hand. 
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Golden Jubilee of Typothetae 


ECOGNIZING THE URGENT NEED “‘for larger and nationally 
R representative membership solidly organized for mili- 
tant action in the face of known and surmised threats to 
business,” the executive committee of the United Typothetae 
has approved a plan to secure five thousand paying members 
by the time of the Golden Jubilee convention next October, 
the. beginning of the fiftieth year of the association’s eventful 
and much to be commended history. 

Back in the fall of 1918, with the financial aid of the sup- 
ply interests, Typothetae inaugurated the celebrated Three 
Year Plan for “organizing the industry and sending it to 
school.” The membership, then barely 1,700, through organ- 
ization of locals in a hundred-odd cities, was raised to the 
peak of 5,150. The annual revenues were increased from 
$50,000 to $515,000. It was estimated that over twenty-five 
thousand estimaters, cost clerks, bookkeepers and salesmen 
attended classes in estimating, cost finding, accounting, and 
salesmanship during the next few years, to say nothing of 
the impetus given to apprentice training following the publi- 
cation of the Typothetae Library and other text books. 

Since that time a new crop of young printers has come on, 
making the need for craft education as urgent today as it 
was then. Fortunately, Typothetae enters the new drive with 
far more instruction material and with greater inducements 
for membership. When the Three Year Plan was begun, 
much of the educational material had still to be written and 
published. Today all this is ready and its use needs only to 
be coérdinated in the general plan for the “militant action” 
that is deemed necessary. 

As Tue INLAND Printer has so often said, a plan to sell 
membership, to be successful, must do something more than 
promise. In return for dues, it must actually give tangible 
values on which members may cash in. The justification for 
a trade association is always its worthwhileness to its mem- 
bership. The Britt administration seems to be making an 
earnest and honest effort in this direction, and for that rea- 
son deserves the support of all printers. 


Printing Taxes More Than Doubled 


HE FIFTEENTH ITEM in the Standard Classification of 

Accounts used in the printer’s operating statement—the 
item of taxes—is beginning to “loom up.” Since 1921, the 
ratio of taxes to sales in 83 per cent of the printing plants 
has nearly doubled. Fifteen years ago, 0.39 per cent of every 
dollar of sales was paid in taxes. The ratio for 1934 is 0.68 
per cent. The plants affected are those whose annual sales 
run from $15,000 to $150,000. 

But the inerease will be more startling when printers 
come to pay their 1936 taxes. With the addition to the tax 
account of 1 per cent of the payroll beginning January 1, 
1936, for unemployment, along with the half-dozen other 
taxes and license fees added during the past year, the ratio 
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of taxes to sales will run over 1 per cent in the smaller 
plants, and well up toward 2 per cent in the larger plants. 

To many printing concerns this means that their already 
scant profits will have been absorbed by the tax collector, 
unless the printer has been wise enough to pass the taxes on 
to the buyer in the form of prices that have been set wisely 
enough to cover all costs plus a profit. 

American business has a long road ahead of it with toll- 
gates at every turn. The printing business is no exception. 
It is high time, therefore, that printers become tax-conscious ; 
that they take cognizance of this rapidly growing item of 
expense and definitely include it in their selling prices. With 
federal, state, and local public debt now aggregating fifty 
billion dollars, or one-fifth of our national wealth, and with 
the nation’s annual income at present levels of only fifty 
billion dollars, every printer surely ought to realize that the 
only way he can pay his portion of that debt is with the 
money he collects from his customer for that purpose. 


Berry’s Fiasco 


FEw readers of THe INLAND PRINTER seem to be dis- 

turbed over what they fear is an attempt to revive the 
NRA. Their jitters evidently grow out of the rather obscure 
reports of the outcome cf the meeting in Washington, called 
to order by Major Berry, “the Coérdinator for Industrial 
Coéperation.” At the time, the public press seemed to be so 
absorbed in the “news value” of the scrap which broke out 
in the very beginning that it failed to make clear the utter 
fiasco the conference really turned out to be. 

Some thirty-eight representatives of the graphic arts 
industries, embracing commercial relief printing, lithograph- 
ing, book manufacturing, label manufacturing, map publish- 
ing, advertising typography, music publishing, electrotyping, 
photoengraving, and others, held a conference at one of the 
Washington hotels and adopted a resolution. The gist of that 
resolution was as follows: in the public’s interests, it is 
desirable that industry be allowed to exercise its prerogative 
to enter into enforceable voluntary trade agreements through 
its representative groups; to stabilize employment, hours, 
wages, and fair-trade practices ; to improve relations between 
management and workers and to increase employment—such 
trade agreements to be exercised and administered by the 
respective groups with only such Governmental participation 
as may be necessary to effectuate enforcement. To make such 
voluntary agreements enforceable and effective upon all 
members of such industries, codperation of Government in 
obtaining appropriate national and state legislation was 
at that time requested. 

Most of the persons at the graphic arts conference were 
present as “observers” and were not in a position to bind 
any association or trade group. The committee appointed by 
President Britt of the U. T. A. to attend the meeting was 
instructed that it should attend “only in the réle of observer,” 
and that “any action taken at the conference would not be 
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binding on the association.” It was therefore understood that 
it would be necessary for the “observers” to refer the resolu- 
tion to their respective associations. Only with that under- 
standing was the resolution finally adopted by the graphic 
arts groups. At that point the whole matter seems to have 
ended. There was no positive action of any kind. 

The resolution was prepared by a sub-committee at whose 
meetings Payson Irwin, the administration’s liaison officer, 
was present in person. Apparently it was framed very much 
as Major Berry would have wanted it in order that he could 
make as encouraging a report as possible to the President. 
Reading it, one cannot help feeling the Government’s liaison 
officer diplomatically lent a hand, and that the “observers” 
voted for it with mental reservations, But in the resolution 
the hint is surely made as broad as possible that when again 
another NRA in the graphic arts is thought to be necessary 
it will come about entirely through the voluntary action of 
the industries themselves and not through the domination or 
direction of the national Government. 

The sentiment of printers in America, if THe INLAND 
PRINTER senses it correctly, is that they want no more NRA 
for a long time to come. The late “experiment” did incal- 
culable harm to the graphic arts. In the future, whatever 
measures may be proposed for stabilization, fair-trade prac- 
tices and improved industrial relations, it is certain that the 
printing industries want nothing that is not voluntarily 
agreed to by all after deliberate examination and considera- 
tion. The trade associations may undertake such a program, 
but it will be many years before it will have been realized. 


Research for Printers 


FTER A YEAR'S EFFORT on the part of various organizations 
A of English printers to raise $35,000 a year for five 
years for research in printing problems, the Printing Indus- 
try Research Association now announces it is ready to accept 
the British Government’s offer to contribute $15,000 a year 
for the same period to supplement the funds of the associa- 
tion. The Government’s offer was contingent upon the indus- 
tries raising $35,000 a year. These industries have come 
through with their part of the plan, and it now becomes 
effective with $50,000 available each year for the next five 
years. Work can begin in earnest. 

In announcing the consummation of the plan for scientific 
research into the problems of the printing industries, Presi- 
dent J. S. Elias of the Research Association, himself chair- 
man of a firm employing practically every known process, 
says that “these problems are many and various and they 
show that, despite technical progress, we must still plead 
ignorance in regard to the principles that underlie many of 
the operations carried out in our workshops, whilst there is 
still a boundless field for profitable research into the raw 
materials used in the industry. The widening of our know]l- 
edge would facilitate better work, prevent waste, and make 
possible money-saving advances in production methods.” 

The Lithographic Foundation of America, an organization 
with similar aims—although confined to lithography, and 
with a $750,000 endowment—has been functioning for a 
decade. Generally conceded as having been directly respon- 
sible for a very large proportion of the advancement lithog- 
raphy has made in overcoming technical difficulties, the 
Foundation occupies a forward position in the economies of 
the graphic arts. More recently, the printing machinery 
manufacturers and equipment houses have undertaken still 
another type of research work. 


All these efforts in scientific approach towards solving 
our technical problems are directly in line with modern 
trends. In congratulating our British cousins upon the suec- 
cessful outcome of their efforts, the printers of America may 
take courage, and, profiting by the examples before them, 
renew their efforts towards securing means for similar scien- 
tific investigation in behalf of an industry so vitally impor- 
tant to civilization. One cannot help regretting that in these 
days of “easy money,” some of it could not have been placed 
in a printing research foundation where it would directly 
have aided in recovery and would have been a constant boon 
to the graphic arts for years to come. 


Coaching Salesmen to Win 


N THESE DAys when the sun of general revival bestirs the 
I sap of future printing orders in the great organization of 
business, the one shortcoming which strikes the printing 
industry more forceably than all others is the lack of ade- 
quately trained salesmen. Generally speaking, the financial 
aspect of the printing business is sound. We have developed 
to a high degree quality, speed, and service in production. 
But in distribution of product to market we have sadly over- 
looked the one function of every business on which its very 
life depends—going out after business. We need more men 
and women better trained and coached to win sales victories 
and bring home the trophies in the form of orders. 

Most printers are meticulous in the matters of money, 
materials, and manufacturing, but somehow they are inclined 
to think that selling will largely take care of itself. Not an 
unfamiliar figure is the sales manager who storms into the 
sales office in the morning with, “Now, you-guys get the heck 
out of here and drum up some business today—bring in some 
orders!” When the salesmen drift back to the office at night, 
he upbraids them for their half-successes and their failures. 
A manager with such an interpretation of managing and 
directing salesmen never has carefully selected prospects to 
pass out to his salesmen; he seldom maxes assignments of 
accounts to men best qualified to handle them; he has no 
word of suggestion, advice, or encouragement for the man 
who is doing his level best but is encountering stubborn 
resistance at every turn; he has no time to go out with a 
salesman and help him create good will for the house and 
find the way to the heart and the purse strings of the buyer. 

Sales management is a matter of teaching, training, build- 
ing-up—in short, of coaching. Each individual member of 
the sales team needs the constant attention of the coach if he 
is to be developed into the kind of sales athlete who will win 
orders for the house. Printing management has few greater 
tasks before it than that of working conscientiously and 
thoroughly with the individual members of the sales team, 
so that in playing the competition game, its salesmen will 
know thoroughly the strategy of every play and how to play 
it to win. It’s the coaching that makes the winning team! 
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Printing in Poland 


e@ The department of statistics of Warsaw 
gives the following interesting figures con- 
cerning the productions of newspapers and 
periodicals in Poland. Classified according to 
languages, 1,567 publications are in Polish, 
ninety-seven are in German, seventy-two in 
Ukranian, seventy-two in Yiddish, twelve in 
French, eleven in Russian, eight in White 
Russian, seven in ancient Hebrew, four in 
Lithuanian, and five in other languages. 
Only four are published in English. Classi- 
fied according to contents, 631 of these pub- 
lications are newspapers, 258 scientific, 236 
religious, 113 governmental, 33 illustrated, 
entertaining or humorous, 134 for youth, 
40 for sports, and 266 for economics. 


**Reschooling”’ for Unemployed 


@ A novel three-month course for unem- 
ployed compositors was opened last month 
in Berlin. About thirty young printers, hav- 
ing been unemployed for some time, are 
being trained to become machine operators, 
typists, and shorthand writers. At the open- 
ing of this “re-training” course, several 
speakers pointed out the necessity and the 
social-economic purpose of this new under- 
taking in adult education. 


Printed **Talkies”’ 

@ A company in Buenos Aires has been 
formed to market a most interesting new 
invention according to The World’s Paper 
Trade Review. The invention, developed by 
an Argentine engineer, consists of sound rec- 
ords printed on paper from line zines with 
ordinary printing ink. (A brief note on this 
appeared in THe INLAND Printer for Janu- 
ary.) Newsprint can be effectively employed, 
but the better the quality of the paper, the 
higher the standard of reproduction, and the 
greater the durability of the record. 

The records are printed on paper from a 
line zinc made from the original celluloid 
negative. This negative carries the “sound 
tracks” of speech or music, registered by 
means of the well known method which 
employs a microphone, combined with ampli- 
fier and oscillograph. The sound record is 
printed from the zinc on to a sheet of paper, 
ordinary printers’ ink being used. The 
printed record looks like a series of parallel 
lines of irregular width, and somewhat resem- 
bles an enlarged picture of an old-style 
phonograph cylinder cut in half and laid flat. 

To convert the printing into sound, the 
paper record is wrapped around a metal 
cylinder and rotated at a steady speed before 
a small beam of light, which slowly travels 
the entire length of the cylinder. The fluctu- 
ating light reflected from the paper, due to 
the variations in the width and density of 
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the black lines printed on it, is directed on 
to a photo-electric cell or other light-sensi- 
tive device. The resultant pulsating electric 
current is amplified and used in an ordinary 
type of loud-speaker. 

At the demonstration, records of speech 
and vocal and instrumental music were 
“played,” most of the records being printed 
on news-print, with a few on an imitation 
art paper which proved to be satisfactory. 


Czechoslovakian Opposition 


@ Czechoslovakian master printers and their 
employes, solidly united, have worked out a 
resolution protesting against the influence 
of the many state printing offices which it is 
claimed are now undermining the private 
printing industry. The resolution calls atten- 
tion to the fact that there are now twenty-six 
state printing plants in that country, as com- 
pared with the two government plants that 
were considered sufficient to meet the needs 
under the old monarchy. 


Codex Sinaiticus Rebound 


@ The very distinguished job of rebinding 
the famous Codex Sinaiticus of the British 
Museum in London has been accomplished 
by Sydney Cockerell, famous English book- 
binder, in codperation with his son. Accord- 
ing to regulations of the museum, these two 
precious volumes may not be taken from the 
building. Consequently, the work was done 
on the spot. The parchment leaves of the 
books were removed entirely, ironed and 
repaired in a most meticulous manner, and 
then sewed together again. The new binding 
is simple and durable. In the main it con- 
sists of two oak boards which were chosen 
for their lasting qualities and especially pre- 
pared. The backbone is of Morocco leather, 
with hand-tooled, yet simple, ornamentation. 
Both volumes are preserved in a special case 
which is in harmony with the bindings of the 
two books themselves. 


Huge Papermaking Machine 


@ In Lancashire, England, a British engi- 
neering firm has recently completed a paper- 
making machine that is nearly five hundred 
feet long, weighs 2,000 tons, and will produce 
news-print three hundred inches wide at the 
rate of two hundred tons every twenty-four 
hours, according to a report from the Amer- 
ican Consulate-General, London, made public 
by the Department of Commerce. Also 
reported is a substantial order, received by 
the Lancashire firm, for huge papermaking 
machinery to equip a large paper plant that 
will be built on the banks of the River Mer- 
sey, near Warrington. The modern factory, 
according to the announcement, will be three- 
quarters of a mile long. 








Gutenberg Lodge, 5593 


e@ A Johann Gutenberg Lodge, 5598, was 
recently consecrated at Free Mason’s Hall, 
Great Queen Street, London, England. This 
lodge, undoubtedly the finest in the world 
ever to be named after the great father of 
printing, has as its founders many prominent 
staff members of The Times, The Evening 
Standard, The Daily Mirror, The Daily 
Express, The Daily Herald, and many other 
famous London newspapers. The consecrat- 
ing officer was Sir P. Colville Smith. The 
gathering numbered over 150 leading per- 
sonalities of the London printing and pub- 
lishing world. A badge bearing an impression 
of Gutenberg at work at a proof press was 
officially adopted by the lodge. 


Engravers’ Proofs at Auction 


e@ Engravers’ proof of the first postage 
stamp ever printed was sold in London 
recently for £84. This was the penny black 
for which, in 1840, Henry Corbould made a 
delightful drawing of young Queen Victoria, 
and received a fee of twelve guineas. Fred- 
erick Heath, the engraver, was given fifty 
guineas for his share in the work. 


Unusual Publication 


e@ The Atlas Press Agency states that the 
first fashion magazine for Negresses has been 
launched by a young Negress in Nairobi. 
The publication, it is said, is being circu- 
lated throughout British East Africa. Fash- 
ions for Negresses—which “must cease to be 
mere imitations of European styles”—is the 
theme of one of its editorials. 


Good and Bad Makeup 


e@ At the recent annual congress of news- 
paper scientists in Munich, an exhibition, of 
great interest to printers, provides a com- 
plete survey of the typographical principles 
employed in the makeup of present-day 
newspapers. Large tables contained exhibits 
of straight composition, with examples of its 
display possibilities. (It is painful to observe 
how poorly many of these same technical 
possibilities are employed by the average 
printer!) On certain tables were exhibits 
demonstrating the selection of proper types; 
the effect of column rules; the possibilities of 
illustrative material, and its proper placing 
within the type area of a newspaper; the use 
of a second color; and many other problems 
of newspaper production. These demonstra- 
tions received great recognition from journal- 
ists and experienced newspaper-production 
men. It is a tribute to the Master Printing 
School of Munich that it was able to produce 
from among its graduates, a man capable of 
building up such a splendid scientific exhibi- 
tion as this was admitted to be. 
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Program 


GIBRALTAR BIBLE CLASS 


Sypographic 
CLINIC 


N this and following pages are 

shown examples of run-of-the- 
mine typographic production with 
revisions demonstrating how these 
same examples can be made more 
pleasing and effective by changing 
type or layout, or both. This month, 
the revisions and the comments are 


ANNUAL FALL CONCERT by BEN WILEY 

















of the 


MAGNOLIA LEWIS BUTTS 








Presented by the 


W. D. Cook Colored 


Metropolitan Community 





Friday, November 22 





LAKE VIEW SWEDISH BAF 
CLIFTON AND BARRY AV; 











OST of us who design printing, or lay 
M it out as we set the copy at the case, 
search and toil for ideas which will 
bring about that highly desirable but unfortu- 
nately elusive quality, distinction. In most 
instances, alas, we discover in the end that we 
have turned out only another ordinary piece 
of work without a claim upon special interest. 
The nature of the job to be set has a lot to 
do with the matter; and, as the writer learned, 
program covers may be especially difficult. 
After several attempts at working along the 
lines followed by the original designer, I 
decided to try a simpler layout idea. In addi- 
tion to demonstrating a more suitable handling 
of type, my design, I believe, shows to what 
extent good design—producing beauty and 
effectiveness—depends on the distribution of 
white space. On the original there is too much 
white space at the top. 
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Gibraltar Bible Class Annual 
Fall Concert « Presented by the 
W. D. Cook Colored Chorus of the 
Metropolitan Community Church 


Magnolia Lewis Butts, Directing 


LAKE VIEW SWEDISH BAPTIST CHURCH 
Clifton and Barry Aves. Friday, Nov. 22, 8 o'clock p.m. 
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SPEEDED EEDEEEEDEEEEEEEE EEE EEEEEPEEDEEEEEEEPEEEEEEPEPEE OEE DEEP EEE EE EE PEE, 


Dedicated to frank discussion of topics of interest to the printing industry. 
The editor does not assume responsibility for views advanced by contributors 


Mr. Schultz’s Lesson 


Dear Mr. Frazier: I was very much 
interested in the article by J. N. Meyer 
entitled, “Women Don’t Look at the Ads, 
Benny—They Look at What’s In ’Em,” 
in the February issue of Tue INLAND 
Printer. It gave me a pang. 

I have functioned as official typog- 
rapher for stores doing a combined gross 
total business of thirty-five million dol- 
lars a year. Every phrase and every 
paragraph of Mr. Meyer’s letter is famil- 
iar. I have heard them orally from liter- 
ally scores of department managers in 
the big stores in my territory. 

I am well acquainted with Miss Yetta, 
in the Ladies’ Coats. She has her coun- 
terpart in Miss Blivens, Miss Cohen, and 
Miss Ginsburg. They are nice girls; well 
groomed, well trained, bright eyed, and 
sophisticated. They are merchandise- 
minded and sales-minded and these are 
two essential faculties today. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Meyer’s clever 
article and his brotherly attack on Mr. 
Wiley, the fact remains that department- 
store typography has been improving 
steadily for the past ten years. It is only 
necessary to consult the files of any met- 
ropolitan newspaper in order to confirm 
this statement. The “Yell-yell-yell, Sell- 
sell-sell, Black-as-hell” school is fading 
out of the picture. 

No doubt Mr. Wiley knows that com- 
merce always strangles art—but that 
only art endures. The future belongs to 
the “Wileys.” It has always seemed 
more than passing strange to me that 
men who shine and shave and bathe reg- 
ularly, who dress neatly, whose social 
customs and table manners evidence good 
breeding—yes, it has always seemed 
more than passing strange that these 
men fight for sloppy typography. 

They appreciate the sales power of 
well trimmed windows. They will raise 
plenty of heck if the porter doesn’t do a 
good job in their department. They want 
their salesgirls neatly dressed, they 
want a well bred atmosphere in the sec- 


tion of the store in which they function. 


But—they seem utterly impervious to 
the power and the attention-compelling 


value of eye appeal in good typographic 
arrangement. They just don’t grasp it. 

In my twelve years’ experience in this 
field of work, only the fact that I was 
hired by the chief executive of the store 
and that I had unlimited authority in my 
particular department, has insured com- 
plete victory over the conservative ele- 
ments who were antagonistic and who 
did their darnedest to prevent me from 
bringing the display advertising up to 
the same high standards as expressed by 
the physical character of the store. 

And yet, there is a vital, worthwhile 
compensation. These same buyers and 
department managers who would have 
cheerfully thrown me out of a fifteenth- 
story window a few years ago, are now 
my warmest and best friends. 

I well remember in 1925, one Mr. 
Schultz (that’s not his real name, but it 
will suffice), manager of one of the most 
profitable departments in a store gross- 
ing, at that time, thirty-one million dol- 
lars of sales a year. Mr. Schultz was a 
“pet” of the management. Mr. Schultz 
had $800,000 in Liberty Bonds—and he 
would tell you about it—as proof of his 
unquestionable success. 

A double-truck ad was spread on the 
table. In a dramatic position, above cen- 
ter, was a beautiful display announcing 
a special sale of linens, napkins, white 
goods, et cetera, to be held in good Mr. 
Schultz’s department on the morrow. I 
had a snappy contrast border segregat- 
ing this special announcement. A head- 
ing in 72-point Bodoni Bold caps and 
lower case fitted perfectly, although I 
grant you Bodoni Bold is not the proper 
type to advertise linens. It looked very 
rich, however, and was in perfect con- 
formity with the balance of the display. 
where the headings were set in Ultra 
Bodoni, a face that’s at least 50 per cent 
blacker than the Bodoni Bold. 

Therefore, you can see that the Bodoni 
Bold heading was actually lighter in 
comparison with the balance of the ad, 
and this lighter tone suggested the eter- 
nal feminine. The rest of this section was 
displayed so that the groups perfectly 
balanced. The artwork was splendid, and 
the whole effect decidedly pleasing. 
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Up to the table strode Mr. Schultz, 
bristling with authority, his chest stick- 
ing out like a poisoned pup. Snapping 
his fingers at that particular section, he 
said: “I want a big black rule around 
that and I want big, black Gothic type 
for a heading. This is an important sale.” 

“Very sorry, Mr. Schultz, but you 
don’t get it,” we told him. “That section 
is as rich as cream, possesses high-speed 
readability, is as appropriate’ as can be 
considering the arrangement and balance 
of this double-truck—and the section 
expresses quality and exclusiveness.” 

“Who are you?” thundered the out- 
raged Mr. Schultz. 

“T, sir, am this store’s official typog- 
rapher,” was the sweet reply. 

“You may be a ‘tip-ographer’ but you 
don’t know anything about merchandis- 
ing and selling! I'll see that that situa- 
tion is changed in a hurry!” 

So, fortified by the fact that he was in 
the “inner circle’—Mr. Schultz strode 
over to the advertising manager, turned 
to point at the writer with a quivering 
finger, and bellowed, “I want that man 
fired! Positively fired!” 

“So do I,” said the advertising mana- 
ger, “but, unfortunately, it just can’t be 
done. You see, the president of the store 
hired him and I didn’t have anything to 
do with it. You'll have to see the Big 
Boy himself, in person.” 

The section ran as described. The next 
day, the sixth floor was crowded with 
customers. We dropped off the elevator 
at the sixth floor, strolled over to Mr. 
Schultz and said, “Well, you’re doing a 
good day’s business.” 

“No thanks to you!” he shrieked. 

Today, this same gentleman is one of 
our best friends. He puts his arm around 
us, gives us friendly little pats, and calls 
us by our first name. Because, you see, 
the stores that have dressed up their 
advertising, and cashed in on the beauty 
appeal, have really prospered, while the 
stores that persisted in the slam-bang 
“thunder” style of typography (in this 
particular district, at least) took a 77-B 
nosedive to the Bankruptcy Court and 
operated under a creditor’s agreement. 
One of them was able to keep its doors 
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open only by the assistance of a Federal 
loan. Its ads were fierce! Really fierce! 
That’s the record, Mr. Frazier. Facts 
are stubborn things. I know nothing 
about the situation in the particular 
town where Barker’s disputed display ad 
appeared, but the situation I’ve reported 
is strictly true in the metropolis where 

I live. ‘Pon my word, it is! 
—Happy TypoGRAPHER 


No Smoke, No Fuss 


To the Editor: The number of arti- 
cles appearing in your magazine recently 
on “letterpress versus offset” causes us 
to wonder if our old friend, THe INLAND 
Printer, is being led astray or is merely 
“trying to beard the animals.” 

Why all the smoke and fuss? Why is 
offset an industrial or national calam- 
ity? Or is it? Are commercial printers 
supposed to follow a certain practice (in 


this case, the practice of letterpress - 


printing) to a point of becoming “mar- 
tyrs,” or are we to make a profit? 

Boiled down, why should we worry 
about the method when it’s results that 
count? And isn’t the monthly operating 
statement really the “supreme court’’? 

Trade journals or individual printers 
have never been unduly exercised as to 
whether to use the linotype, intertype, 
or monotype; they have never lost any 
sleep over arguments about coated or 
uncoated paper. Then why is the type of 
press on which the work is produced 
such a vital issue? 

Frankly, we believe all the agitation 
comes about in an effort to get the print- 
ers to pull someone’s irons out of the fire. 

Have you observed that the only 
“progress” in the photoengraving and 
electrotyping industry during the past 
twenty years has been upward revisions 
of the selling scales? 

After you have checked the “‘progres- 
sive cost” of plates, compare it with the 
cost of the completed printing job over 
the same period. Consider the money 
spent on faster presses and other time- 
saving equipment by printers, the result- 
ing lowered cost to the user, and the 
increased amount of printed matter used 
by business in general. The printer has 
carried the greater part of this job all 
the way—and the burden of increasing 
plate costs at the same time. 

To anyone who does not believe in the 
theory of reducing costs to increase vol- 
ume and profit through a greater use, 
the above argument is null and void. But 
until Utopia really arrives, it is well for 
all technocrats to remember that Henry 
Ford still ranks up near the top in finan- 
cial circles of the world—and it takes 
money to buy beans. Here at our plant 
we have been guilty of operating off- 
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set equipment for five or six years, Our 
letterpress equipment has been idle too 
much of the time—due to the fact that 
our line of work could not be sold at a 
profit after buying engravings and elec- 
tros. Please remember we are referring 
to our line of work and our own terri- 
tory. The few manufacturers we have 
are comparatively small and therefore 
runs are short so plate costs are higher 
in proportion than they may be in other 
sections of the country. 

And there we arrive at the only sensi- 
ble reason for this letter, namely: Why 
should THe INLAND PRINTER worry a 
lot about which process to use? Offset is 
not going to kill letterpress—no, and 
letterpress won't smother offset. There is 
a field for both, and the individual jobs 
will fall one way or the other naturally. 
No general rule will govern. 

After all, we have gravure, steel die, 
and photographic processes all offering 
certain advantages for certain kinds of 
work; and any process which brings 
results and enables the advertiser to do 
a better job for the same cost or the 
same job at less cost, will survive and 
grow, whether we like it or not. 

Photoengravers or electrotypers will 
criticize the quality of some offset work 
—and they are justified. Some of it is 
rotten, particularly halftones; but they 
should remember that offset negatives 
are subject to exactly the same treat- 
ment and manipulation as their nega- 
tives, and we are convinced that offset 
firms will be very glad to step up the 
quality of their work just as soon as 





general business conditions furnish buy- 
ers in a mood to pay for the time it takes. 

It’s all very well to dream about super 
quality, with every job four-color proc- 
ess, but the man with the check book 
controls the quality and the general aver- 
age falls far short of that ideal. 

Examine a copy of More Business, 
and then from your personal knowl- 
edge of conditions in this state say how 
many prospects you believe you could 
find out here for a set of 11 by 14, 
four-color process plates, if sold at the 
regular scale rates! 

There is little use in arguing whether 
the house burned “up” or “down’’—we 
should be thinking of how to rebuild it. 
We have letterpress equipment we would 
be very happy to put into motion. Very 
happy indeed, let us state. 

If the photoengravers are sincere in 
their desire to lead the letterpress indus- 
try back to prosperity, they have it 
within their power to get the job done 
without any help—merely by getting the 
price of photoengraving down to where 
the customer can afford to buy it. The 
letterpress gang will move right along. 
In general, and in comparison with other 
processes, there is nothing wrong with 
costs in most letterpress shops for a 
large variety of work. 

It is only fair to say adjustment of 
plate costs will not solve all the prob- 
lems, nor throw all the work back to the 
letterpress shops. Certain kinds of work 
fall to offset by a wide margin of econ- 
omy, due to low cost of duplicating 
forms to run two, four, eight or more 
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up; elimination of makeready on others; 
and lower cost for paper on certain jobs. 

There are a number of other elements 
which also have an influence, such as 
service, control of the job from begin- 
ning to end, with the exception of the 
paper and ink. 

Offset is not a cure-all, not a quick, 
easy road to riches, and we’re predict- 
ing that this field will be just as badly 
overcrowded as the letterpress field in a 
very short time. 

We have been working on the theory 
it was better to sell even planograph 
letters and catalogs, at a profit, than 
nothing. We still believe in that theory, 
and we think most progressive printers 
have the same attitude. Practice of that 
theory and the operation of some offset 
equipment has enabled us not only to 
keep the sheriff away, but to show a fair 
earning as well; whereas if we had 
depended on the operation of our letter- 
press equipment we would have been 
eliminated long ago—we would have 
been real “relief” printers by this time. 

This is the longest letter we ever 
expect to write, and there is no especial 
reason for it. However, we thought you 
might be interested in knowing what an 
individual printer might be thinking— 
particularly one up to his ears in offset. 

If this should happen to create a lull 
in the discussion on offset and letter- 
press, we should like to see a little dis- 
cussion as to why neither paper mills 
nor paper jobbers want to carry any 
paper. There is an opportunity to render 
the industry a real service, one that will 
be appreciated by all—relief printers, 
lithographers, offset printers, planogra- 
phers, gravure men, steel die men, in 
fact, by everyone using paper. 

—WESTERN PRINTER 
* * * 

Epiror’s Note: We are indeed inter- 
ested to know what individual printers 
are thinking, and we are always pleased 
to open our columns to their opinions. In 
the present instance, we find ourselves in 
considerable agreement with our corre- 
spondent—very likely because he has 
restated so many of Tue INLAND PRINT- 
ER’s own views. We only regret that he 
appears to have discerned “agitation” 
and “‘smoke and fuss” in our presenta- 
tion of these views. It is the function of 
this publication to print the news—and 
all the news—of processes and develop- 
ments that affect the graphic arts indus- 
try. If offset, to name a specific example, 
is news, then it is the business of Tue 
InLAND Printer to spotlight it. Spot- 
lighting implies neither boosting nor 
knocking. It is only to the eyes of the 
prejudiced observer that such imparti- 
ality is invisible. 


READERS PAY FOR UNIQUE HOUSE-ORGAN 


HEN READERS will pay fifty cents 
for one year’s subscription to a 
monthly house-organ—eight pages and 
cover—it must be pretty good. And 
while The Hell Boz, 8% by 5% house- 
organ edited by C. H. Rhodes, of The 
Rhodes Press, High Point, North Caro- 
lina, is sent free to certain logical print- 
ing prospects, there are subscribers who 
pay fifty cents for it—and like it. 
There are several very good reasons 
why. First reason is that the editorial 
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without credit. It is not at all unusual to 
receive as many as fifty letters a month 
from readers who agree or disagree with 
something we have said. In answering 
these letters (every one is answered), 
we have an opportunity to get closer to 
our readers, many of whom have paid 
fifty cents for a year’s subscription. Our 
‘free list’ is restricted almost exclusively 
to those who may need our service, and 
the local news-stands sell the surplus at 
five cents a copy. We have been offered 
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Teneloe Things to Remember 


1. The oalue of firme. 
2. The success of perseverance. 
3. The pleasure of working. 
4. The dignity of simplicity. 
5. The worth of cGaracter. 
6. The power of Rinmness. 
T. The influence of example. 
8. The oBPigation of duty. 
9. The wisdom of economy. 
10. The virtue of patience. 
11. THe improvement of talent. 
12. The jop of originating. 
¢ 
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Cover and text page from one of the two Christmas numbers set in Caxton Black. Rules in red 


content is worth reading. Here, accord- 
ing to editor Rhodes, is how the editorial 
policy was evolved (and if Rhodes’ rea- 
soning doesn’t surprise and please a 
flock of our readers we'll munch our new 
spring fedora!) : 

“Before rushing into print, we made 
a study of other printers’ house-organs. 
There were many excellent examples of 
fine printing among those coming to our 
notice, but editorially they were much 
alike. Material was submitted to us by 
specialists in house-organ copy, but none 
of it seemed to meet our requirements. 
Much of it was good, but too many of 
the articles ended with reasons why our 
printing should be used. [Italics are 
indubitably ours!—Ep.] So we deter- 
mined to edit our own publication and 
put the advertising messages where they 
belong—in space set apart for them.” 

But to continue: “As an advertising 
medium for our particular line of spe- 
cialty printing, our house-organ is doing 
a satisfactory job. Much of the editorial 
material is reprinted in newspapers, with 
credit, and in some other house-organs 


one dollar a copy for the two Christmas 
numbers, each of which we had the 
pleasure of setting in Caxton Black.” 

And this brings us to reason number 
two for the popularity of The Hell Box: 
every line of type—whether presenting 
Rhodes’ pithy, well written editorials, or 
the specific selling messages, in “‘space 
set apart’ —is distinguished by its expert 
typographical treatment. And here again 
the reasoning is unusual, and edifying: 
“We have some preconceived notions 
about proper type spacing, having been 
brought up in the old school of printing. 
To get the type set as we wanted it, we 
took stick in hand and set type as we 
used to on a country weekly.” 

And this bit of advertising copy, from 
the February issue, is our idea of how to 
talk turkey to a prospect: “Here’s a 
sporting proposition: Send us the next 
order you have that requires fine compo- 
sition, and if we can’t meet the price you 
would pay for machine composition we 
will tell you so and give you a complete 
set of back numbers of The Hell Box 
for your trouble.” 
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Explanations of unusual and time-saving stunts are solicited for this department. For each 
practical idea found acceptable The Inland Printer will pay one dollar on publication 








About Numbering Machines 


Numbering machines that do not turn 
over correctly each time, and those that 
stick on impression while a form is being 
run, can sometimes be corrected by 
unlocking the form and putting less 
“squeeze” on the machine with the quoin 
key. Machines with no sidewalls, and 
those with walls removed may be easily 
affected in this manner. Trouble can be 
avoided, however, if each machine be 
carefully justified in the stick, both 
ways, before placing in the form. If the 
spacing material so used is kept at all 
time with the machine to which it belongs, 
the justifying operation need be done 
but cnce.—Hvueu Covutv. 


Two Colors From One 


Sometimes when printing menu covers 
and jobs of that character, a little spot 
of an extra color such as an ornament 
would be very desirable if the addition 
did not entail so much extra work. 

These objections can be overcome and 
a two-color job printed with one-color 
ink, one lockup, and with no separation 
of form for color, with very little addi- 
tional work providing the run is short. 

Print the job as if for one color, and 
before the ink is dry dust the spot 
chosen for the additional color with gold 
embossing compound. 

Thus, if using, say, blue ink, the fin- 
ished job would be blue and gold—a 
two-color job from one-color ink. This 
stunt can be worked on any number of 
small jobs.—Huvueu Couvutv. 


Thawing a Frozen Press 

Usually when a piece of printing 
machinery suddenly “freezes up” from 
lack of oil, a single working or moving 
part has caused the difficulty. A good 
and almost infallible method of “thaw- 
ing out”’ the frozen bearing and putting 
the machine in working order without 
the use of tools, is as follows: 

First locate the source of the trouble. 
This usually can be done easily and 
quickly by pressing the fingers around 
each oil hole, the main bearings or least 
accessible oil holes first (as these latter 
are sometimes neglected), until exces- 
sively warm metal points out the dry 
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bearing. Lack of lubrication in this par- 
ticular spot has caused the metal to over- 
heat, expand, and “drag.” 

Squirt copious quantities of kerosene 
oil into the oil hole nearest the seat of 
the trouble, allowing the coal oil to run 
out freely around and at the bottom of 
the bearing, carrying with it small par- 
ticles of babbit, dust, lint, and grease. 

Now turn the machine over by hand, 
rocking slowly forward and backward, 
a little at a time, until the “frozen” part 
breaks free. If difficulty is encountered 
the bearing should again be flushed with 
coal oil, so that the bearing is continu- 
ally flooded and at the same time slightly 
lubricated, and the operation repeated 
until successful. 

As soon as the machine is again in 
working order it should be wiped free 
of kerosene and lubricated immediately 
before applying the power. This method 
almost invariably works and is accom- 
plished in a short time-—Hvuen Covutvu. 


Aid to the Platen Feeder 


When feeding a platen press, espe- 


cially on soft stock, the stock will some- - 


times “drag’”’ when certain kinds of 
gage pins are in use, resulting in a loss 
of speed, accuracy, and patience. If a 
wood match be whittled to a wedge and 
inserted in the front of the gage pin 
over the tongue, and pushed in as far as 
it will go and then broken off, forcing 
the tongue closer to the tympan, the 
rough spot on the pin will be avoided, 
removing the trouble. The tongue may 
then be slightly bent up if too close to 
the draw sheet for easy feeding. Drag 
will be eliminated—Huveu Covurtu. 


Makeready Board 


A piece of heavy chipboard, or thin 
wood such as veneer, of a size best 
adaptable to the press, is selected. If the 
surface is not perfectly smooth a piece 
of bristol board glued to it will suffice. 
To the smooth surface apply a light 
coating of thin glue or paste, and when 
sufficiently “tacky” touch one edge of a 
piece of ordinary carbon paper, face up, 
to one edge of the glued surface and let 
the carbon paper sink gently in place, 
smoothing out wrinkles with a bone 





folder or with the fingers. Carbon paper 
is applied in this fashion until the entire 
surface is covered, and placed under 
weights until the glue has set and dried. 
To use, place the printed sheet face 
down on the board, hold board to the 
light, and low, weak, and high impres- 
sion points will be immediately noticed. 
With a pencil outline the various spots 
requiring cutouts and overlays, in the 
usual manner, and when the sheet is 
turned over a duplicate black line will 
appear on the face, facilitating register- 
ing and enabling the pressman to add 
additional overlays which the back of 
the sheet would not show were required. 
As an aid in cutting and registering 
for overlays, this home-made makeready 
board outlined above will prove to be 
indispensable after but little use. When 
not in use it should be hung on a wall 
handy to the pressman, with the carbon 
side facing the wall—Hveu Covtuv. 


No Pencil Needed 


When about to set the guides on a 
platen press, it is sometimes found that 
no pencil is handy, and time and patience 
are exhausted in the search for one. 

If the position be found in the usual 
way and a piece of the stock to be run 
is placed correctly, the exact place for 
the gage pins can be marked by touch- 
ing a finger-tip first to the ink disk, and 
then transferring the ink on the finger 
to the tympan, at the edge of the piece 
of stock, so that the fingerprint will be 
half on the tympan, half on the stock. 
When the stock is removed the small 
half-moons remaining will be an excel- 
lent guide for placing of gage pins. 
The ink remaining on the finger can be 
removed by smearing the finger across 
the soiled stock—Hvueu Covurtu. 


Lock for Register Forms 


Many pressmen, running hairline-reg- 
ister forms on platen presses, have expe- 
rienced difficulty, once register has been 
attained, in replacing the chase in the 
exact position on the bed of the press 
after a form has been removed. 

This difficulty can be overcome easily ; 
the form may be removed after make- 
ready several times and can be replaced 
in the precise position it occupied the 
first time, if this precaution be taken: 

A piece of pica reglet about two inches 
long is whittled down wedge-shaped and 
placed between the chase and the press 
proper, and tapped down gently as far 
as it will go. This wedge will force the 
chase to the extreme limit of the bed 
every time, and if this precaution’s taken 
with every form, no trouble with register 
from this cause occurs.—Hvueun Covurtu. 
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Readers are invited to send inquiries with regard to their pressroom problems. 
Replies will be mailed if stamped, addressed envelope accompanies questions 


Bronzing After Printing 

We do a lot of box-top printing in two, 
three, and four colors and bronze. My diffi- 
culty is to get the inks dry enough. When 
inks are superposed on others, the bronze 
powder tends to cling to the ink. How can 
the inks be treated to permit bronzing, with- 
out powder sticking to inks, in the shortest 
possible time? Also I frequently have trou- 
ble with the bronze rubbing off. We often 
bind it with an overprint varnish, but this 
brings us into more difficulties. A heavy 
gloss varnish is too tacky; we use kerosene 
to reduce it and that gets us into trouble. 

Advise that you have your inkmaker 
supply inks for the papers you use which 
will dry bone-hard as quickly as pos- 
sible. Get a good grade of bronze pow- 
der with minimum content of grease. 
These are the answers to your first prob- 
lem. To prevent the bronze powder from 
rubbing off use a tacky size and conserve 
its tack by keeping the press moving 
after the run has started and by not 
allowing the printing to get much ahead 
of the bronzing. If the size starts to dry 
on the press, wash up and start with 
fresh size. The size must be fresh and 
tacky to bind the powder firmly to the 
paper. If the printing gets too much 
ahead of the bronzing, the size loses in 
binding power. 


Roller Streaks 
We are submitting copy of a job run on a 
cylinder job press. You will notice a roller 
streak through the large plate on the first 
page. I checked the rollers (they were put on 
new a few days ago) and found that they 
left a streak about one-sixteenth of an inch 
wide across the plate. The plate is type high. 
I used hard packing, burying the makeready. 
The cylinder was not overpacked. I could not 
get rid of this streak and would very much 
appreciate learning the cause of the trouble. 
After the rollers have warmed up they 
should show a streak from one-sixth to 
one-quarter inch wide. Examine the roll- 
ers to see that there is some end play. 
On these new rollers, surplus composi- 
tion on the cores may be preventing end 
play and this may cause streaking. The 
»rincipal cause of your trouble, however, 
s to be found in the height of the plate 
on the page across the gutter in the form 
nd directly in line with the streak. It is 
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not level and type high and is poorly 
mounted, as can be seen from the prints 
of the brads holding it loosely on the 
base. This high plate causes the rollers, 
set too light, to streak the plate on the 
first page, as is evident. 


Offset Process Schools 

Can you give me the names and addresses 
of schools where planography (photo-offset) 
is being taught? 

Technical Trade School, Pressmen’s 
Home, Tennessee; The Printing Trades 
School of New York City, Employing 
Printers Association, New York City; 
The Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 


To Prevent Workups 

For some time we have been having trouble 
with spacing material working up between 
columns and around pages of machine-cast 
matter. At some time or another we have 
read in your department about slugs, used 
between machine-cast matter, that are made 
thicker at the bottom than at the top, to 
compensate for slugs that are thicker at the 
top than at the bottom. If these are to be 
had, can you tell us where we can get them? 

We have no information on slugs as 
described. There is a column rule of this 
description and a leading paper dealer 
sells a special slug-high tape for com- 
bating workups. We advise you to ascer- 
tain and remove the causes of workups 
rather than waste time with preventives, 
although these are helpful in emergen- 
cies when time is limited. Most workups 
may be traced to faulty material, justi- 
fication, lockup, or a combination of two, 
or even three of these causes. 


Cellulose Tissue Printing 


We are interested in the work that has 
been done on cellulose tissues. Has it become 
specialized work? Does it require special ink, 
forms, and presses? 

While regular forms may be printed 
on these tissues, a special ink and spe- 
cial presses are necessary to produce the 
work economically. Rubber forms print 
best. Rotary roll-feed presses, letter- 
press, offset, and rotagravure are used 
for most of this output. It is specialized. 


Three-Color Process 


Am enclosing prints in first two colors of 
a three-color process job and would like some 
advice. Ran the yellow one day without any 
trouble, but on the following day, when run- 
ning the red, the screen would fill up after 
running a few hundred sheets. Also, the red 
did not cover the yellow thoroughly. Did not 
use any compound with the yellow, but used 
a binder and reducer with the red to over- 
come the trouble, but it did not help. After 
putting the blue on, the finished job looked 
more greenish, whereas it should be more 
brown. What do you suggest? 

You seem to have run too much yel- 
low; check this against the progressive 
proofs. The inkmaker can supply a wax 
compound which, mixed hot with the 
red, also warmed, will help to take on 
the yellow. An overstrong yellow tends 
to help the green, unless this is offset to 
some extent by using a deeper blue than 
the regular three-color blue which you 
can get from the inkmaker. But it must 
be remembered that you cannot get the 
browns in three-color process work that 
are possible in four-color process. 


Plunger Trouble 


I am running a small cylinder press and 
am having plunger trouble; there is a severe 
bump as the plunger enters the cylinder at 
the fountain end of the press and it has me 
stumped. New plunger leather and spring 
have been installed, and ‘both plungers equal- 
ized. Behind the plunger I have installed a 
lock-nut to hold it in the down position, but 
the bump still persists. By increasing the 
pressure I can considerably lessen the bump 
but by so doing I get a bad grind when the 
cylinder segment gear meshes with the bed 
rack. A slight amount of play is noticeable 
in the intermediate gear and I am wonder- 
ing if that could cause the trouble. No notice- 
able looseness is to be found in either air 
cylinder or plunger shaft. I have removed 
both and examined them. The press is fairly 
old, but aside from the above trouble I have 
no kick coming. 

The fit of the head in the chamber 
may be too tight. The spring may have 
raised the collar too high so that a full 
nut is impossible, thus the spring is 
forced down and expands the leather, 
so that it is too tight a fit. If the air is 
not right, the bed-motion roller will cut 


the steel shoes. 
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Why the Rollers? 

We have recently installed a flat-bed two- 
revolution press, no longer on the market. 
The bed of the press is thirty-seven inches, 
with the roller-bearing tracks approximately 
thirteen inches from center to center under 
the middle of the bed of the press. At the 
outer edge of the bed, both sides, is a smooth 
track, marked X on the accompanying sketch. 
These tracks are about three inches wide, 
and immediately under them are two rollers, 
marked A and B on the sketch. These rollers 
are bolted, independently of any gear, to the 
center frame under the bed of the press. 
When the mechanic who had erected the press 
departed, he left these rollers set so that we 
can slip a heavy sheet of cardboard, at least 
six-ply, between the rollers and the track 
above them. It would appear to us that these 
rollers were designed for support of the bed 
when there is a form, full width of the bed, 
on the press, and yet to be of any support 
the outside of the bed would have to curve 
or bend down at least the thickness of a six- 
ply card, which in turn would seem to indi- 
cate that the center of the bed would have 
to curve up, which, of course, is out of the 
question. Now we would like to know whether 
these rollers are merely for ornament, or 
should they be set up enough to support the 
outer edges of the bed? As set now they do 
not turn, do not engage any part of the 
press, and apparently have no use at all. If 
the bed of the press is heavy and rigid enough 
to carry a full-width form without support 
at the outer edges, why the rollers? On our 
other cylinder press the main roller-bearings 
are set wide enough apart so that the whole 
bed is supported, while on the press under 
discussion the main roller-bearings are set as 
above stated, some thirteen inches apart, 
which is ample support for the center of the 
bed but leaves the thirteen inches of the bed 
outside the main roller-bearings without any 
support at all. Secondly, the ink table is set 
approximately a quarter of an inch lower at 
the end toward the ink fountain than at the 
end nearest the form. Should the ink table be 
set absolutely level as compared with the bed 
of the press, or should it be set at a slight 
slant, and, if any, which way? 

After the roller-bearings and tracks 
under the center of the bed have been 
properly adjusted the rollers are placed 
in contact with the bottom of the tracks 
at the outer edges of the bed. All adjust- 
ments of rollers are made with the press 
tripped (off of the impression). The 
rollers should turn as the bed travels and 
the contact should be such that the roller 
may be turned by hand. The ink table 


should be level as well as type high. 


Query From Australia 

I have for some years read with interest 
your replies to problems in the presswork 
department of THe INLAND PrinTER, and 
have picked up some useful hints therefrom. 
Now I would like you to solve some prob- 
lems for me. We have trouble getting a good 
solid print from machine-cast slugs above 
ten point in width. For example, take the 
eighteen-point slug herewith. This appears 
curled on the face and full of air holes. 1 
have spoken to the operator about it but he 
does not seem to be able to overcome this 
trouble. Do you think the machine or the 
operator is at fault? I have seen “S. and 
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S. C.” paper recommended for packing of 
the cylinder press. No one here understands 
the abbreviation. Also I have seen paper 
referred to merely by its weight, that is, 
“coated enamel eighty pounds.” What is the 
size of the sheet? 

The spotty face of the slug may be 
due to faulty metal not of correct tem- 
perature; to dross in the throat back of 
the mouthpiece; or to improper plunger 
adjustment. Sized and supercalendered 
is abbreviated S. and S. C. It is the 
grade next above M. F., or machine-fin- 
ished book. The basic size of the book 
papers is twenty-five by thirty-eight 
inches, but recently weights have been 
given for one thousand sheets instead of 
the old five-hundred-sheets ream, and 
today we say twenty-five by thirty-eight, 
one hundred and sixty pounds. 


Phosphorescent Signs 

How can we print phosphorescent signs on 
the gummed side of gummed paper? Cus- 
tomer wants auto signs on black gummed 
paper, reading “Drive carefully.” 

The luminous numerals seen on the 
dials of clocks and watches are painted 
on because a better effect is thus obtained 
than with the'thin printing-ink film. You 
can get phosphorescent paint at a hard- 
ware dealer’s. Uranium and iridium are 
the radioactive salts used. 


Obstacles to Reproduction 

Is there any colored stock that we can 
print on which will make it difficult to repro- 
duce the impression on the stock by photo- 
mechanical means? We have some complex 
typographic forms which we understand can- 
not be copyrighted and we want to protect 
the work against reproduction by the camera, 
if this is possible? The color cannot be too 
deep or it will interfere with use, and the 
work will be too hard to decipher. 

Yellow is a light color which photo- 
graphs black. Light blue ink is hard to 
photograph without a filter. Another 
combination used for this purpose is red 
ink on yellow paper because it makes 
separation difficult by the color filter. 


Platen Press Slur 

I would like to have your opinion as to the 
cause of the slurring on the enclosed printed 
form. The pressman seems to have tried 
everything—hard packing, tight tympan, and 
stiff bond ink. We are sure there is no spring 
in the form or chase. We also have most of 
the makeready back of the form to eliminate 
a bulky tympan. 

The first and perhaps most important 
step in makeready on the platen press 
is to set the platen parallel to the form 
at the start, thus saving unnecessary 
overlaying and underlaying and secur- 
ing the proper base for all subsequent 
operations. If you will but advance the 
upper edge of the platen to throw it 
into parallel with the form, you may 
get rid of the slur. 








Slur on One Corner 

I am enclosing another proof of the slurrin; 
job of which I wrote. To make sure the plate: 
was parallel, we locked some new letters i: 
each of the four corners of the chase an 
got the four corners all the same. We eve 
tried turning the form upside down but wer: 
unable to accomplish anything. It was a rus] 
job, so we printed it with the slur and after 
ward experimented again with it, and onl: 
succeeded by fastening a twelve-point regle 
on the long fingers to get the same impres 
sion on the blank space as on the printing 
space. This worked fine. It also printed wel! 
when the blank space was filled in with type 
I am wondering if there is any other way o! 
getting around the difficulty. 

The fact that the slur is in the sam: 
place when the chase is turned to prini 
the form upside down, would seem to 
indicate that either the chase or the form 
is sprung in the corner that shows slur. 
After the form is placed in the press, 
look down between the chase and the 
form and the bed to see whether the 
form and the chase are snug on the bed. 
After setting the platen parallel, as you 
state, it is still necessary to advance the 
upper edge for a heavy form; the larger 
and heavier the form, the more will the 
platen be forced out of parallel unless 
the upper screws are advanced. The 
print is not straight on the sheet, and 
this may be due to some interference in 
the feeding. The print should be straight 
on the edge of the sheet going to the bot- 
tom gages. If the paper is curly and 
wavy on the edges, you may use a spe- 
cial narrow gripper in the center margin 
of this form, or make a gripper for a 
narrow margin out of one-eighth-inch 
copper wire. You can also glue corks on 
cardboard fenders near the spot that 
shows the slurs. 


Transferring to Wood 

We wonder if you can tell us the process, 
or what solution to use, that will transfer 
printed cuts from paper to engravers’ wood. 

A special transfer ink would have to 
be used to make a print on paper to be 
transferred to wood, and a special trans- 
fer paper is best. We are sending you 
the name of the source of supplies. It is 
possible to print on wood on the platen 
presses, on all makes, by using special 
platens; and on some makes, by tying 
the throw-off lever off, it is possible to 
print on wood up to a certain thickness. 


Narrow Numbering Machine 

Enclosed is a time ticket, one of many we 
are printing and numbering, and the question 
I wish to ask is: how are these usually num~ 
bered to save time and expense? We are 
numbering by hand at present but owing to 
the quantities this is slow and costly. 

You may purchase the special narrow 
typographic numbering machines for this 
sort of work. Consult the manufacturers 
advertising in THe INLAND PRINTER. 
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Various Questions 

1. How should a Gordon press be left 
overnight and when not in use—with the 
impression lever on or off, and why? 2. When 
adding drier to inks, does this take away 
from their appearance, and if so does it 
show at the time, or later, and will ink with 
drier in it fade faster? 3. What is the best 
way to get a good impression on rippled 
paper on a platen press? 4. On the general 
run of job work I often have trouble getting 
a good print and I am often troubled with 
offsetting. Can you make any suggestions? 

The press should be left standing 
with the impression off, but with the 
rollers half-way down to decrease ten- 
sion on the saddle springs. Do not waste 
your time adding drier to inks, but get 
inks that will dry when used straight 
from the can. A temperature of from 
seventy-five to eighty degrees is helpful. 
There are driers for light and also for 
dark inks which the inkmaker uses as 
needed, and these cause no perceptible 
change in appearance either at the time 
of printing or later. Place a sheet of cel- 


luloid beneath and next to the tympan 
when printing on rippled paper and use 
heavy (stiff) bond ink. For a good job, 
be sure the form and chase are firmly 
seated on the bed. Set the platen parallel 
to the form. Use hard packing for new 
forms. For forms of mixed old and new 
material, place a sheet of news paper 
between the tympan and the celluloid. If 
no celluloid is available use genuine 
pressboard. The rollers should be fairly 
soft, with a lot of tack, and set to ink 
the form so that when the rollers leave 
the. form and pass up to the ink plate 
you may see on the rollers light outlines 
where the form has taken the ink from 
the rollers. This is to be quite plainly 
seen; otherwise the rollers are not set 
with enough pressure on the form. Off- 
set may be due to improper ink for the 
paper, too much ink when makeready is 
not thorough, room not being warm 
enough, piling the wet sheets too high, 
moving them carelessly, or it may be due 
to static electricity. 








She's talkin 
something about 
her alimony. 





























“In the Days That Wuz’’—Visitors 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


Printing Bread Wrappers 

We have an opportunity to get a contract 
for printing some bread wrappers on a com- 
petitive price but do not know what machin- 
ery is used, what methods of printing and 
waxing, nor the final costs of this product. 
Can you give us any information or refer us 
to an authority? 

Bread wraps are printed from the roll 
on rotary presses, and immediately after 
printing the web passes through melted 
paraffin. As the web travels on, the paraf- 
fin solidifies and subsequent operations 
follow. We are sending you the names of 
the manufacturers of the equipment used 
who can also give you reliable cost rec- 
ords. The inks used are made to stand 
the melted paraffin without bleeding. 


Workups On Job Press 


We have five cylinder job presses and 
have had considerable trouble with workups. 
Some authorities on presses say it is the fault 
of the composition and the stoneman; others 
say it is the fault of the design of the press, 
and that users must expect loss of time due 
to workups. We are writing for your opinion, 
in the hope that we can spot the cause of our 
trouble, and, with your help, remedy it. 

It is a common custom to promote 
platen pressmen by placing them in 
charge of cylinder job presses. These 
pressmen are used to.locking up forms 
very tightly for platen presses. This 
causes trouble on the cylinder press 
because the excessive squeeze in lockup 
springs the form so that it cannot firmly 
rest on the bed. When the cylinder goes 
over it on impression, a pumping is pro- 
duced which quickly causes workups. 
The form should be locked up with mod- 
erate squeeze, just so the form will lift. 
This is not easy if the justification is 
faulty or if the chase is sprung. Elec- 
trically welded steel chases are best. 
There is no fault of design in these 
presses to cause workups. Careful justi- 
fication and lockup are the correctives. 


Printing on Saw Blades 


We are manufacturers of hack-saw blades 
and are anxious to find out something about 
the possibilities of printing directly on the 
blades themselves. The blades would have a 
good sand-blasted finish, with a protective 
lacquer or thin paint coating in either a dark 
metallic blue or an aluminum finish. This is 
a regular process at the present time. What 
we now want to do is to be able to print the 
trade name and specifications of the blade 
directly thereon so it will make a neat job. 

You will get the best possible print on 
steel from a rubber form. The blades 
may be printed on a platen press, using 
a light impression. Probably the best 
sequence is to print after the sand-blast 
and dip the blades in lacquer after the 
ink has dried. For a good:protective coat- 
ing over all use baking copal varnish 
and stove the blades. 
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ANSWERS TO OFFSET QUESTIONS 


Although itis by no means a new process, offset printing has taken on a new significance of late, has 


What advantages, economically, does offset 
offer over letterpress printing? 

No guarantee can be made that print- 
ing, broadly speaking, can be produced 
more economically by offset. In fact, it 
cannot. As a rule, long-run jobs; jobs 
with large illustrations, or jobs pro- 
fusely illustrated, with less type compo- 
sition; forms of intricate or complicated 
rule work, may have preference in offset 
for economy in production. With mod- 
ern, high-speed printing presses and 
other modern letterpress equipment, the 
records would indicate that there is 
probably just about an even race now 
between the two processes on the gen- 
eral run of work. 

* 
Since offset is not, in every instance, the 
more economical method, how is one to 
determine which process should be used on 
any given job? 

Only through actual experience in the 
operation of his own equipment can the 
superintendent answer this question. 
No one, without the cost records before 
him, or without a very thorough knowl- 
edge of preparatory work in both meth- 
ods, can determine beforehand which is 
likely to be the more economical. 


* 


What is the minimum equipment required to 
produce offset work? 


If you are located near a trade plant 
producing plates and negatives, a press 
is the only equipment required. There 
are three general divisions in offset 
equipment: camera, platemaking, and 
pressroom; to which the fourth, art, 
may be added—similar to divisions in 
letterpress printing. But as a rule, the 
smaller plants entering the offset field, 
even with the smallest type of press, 
install their own platemaking equip- 
ment for best results. 


* 
Is a camera an essential unit to consider in 
the initial installation? 

No. Negatives may be secured in 
practically all cities, either from the 
photoengraving houses, or from the pho- 
tolitho trade plants which are quite rap- 
idly coming into existence. When your 
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created much discussion, and gained many adherents. To printers who are interested in its possibilities, 


or who may be contemplating the installation of offset presses, the summary below should be of aid 


volume of work will justify such instal- 
lation, the camera will prove a valuable 
machine in your own plant. 


* 


Can offset negatives be made without the use 
of a camera? 

A great deal of work may be pro- 
duced by printing from type, or draw- 
ing, or a combination of the two, on a 
transparent material—tracing paper or 
cellulose tissue—using the positive thus 
obtained in a small vacuum frame for 
making what is termed “contact nega- 
tives.”” These may also be made by using 
original printed copy as the _ positive, 
but there is a trick to the operation 
which requires considerable experience 
with different types of film and lights. 


* 


What kinds of work may be produced by the 
contact negative? 

Practically any office form, letterhead, 
and the simpler type of printed jobs can 
be handled. A skilled hand-compositor 
with an artistic trend and a creative 
mind may go a long way in preparing 
copy for such reproduction. There are 
great possibilities in the manipulation 
of the material, and many tricks to be 
learned whereby unusual effects may be 
secured with type and rules only. 


* 


Is a darkroom necessary when the camera 
is not installed? 

No—unless you expect to produce 
work by the method referred to in the 
paragraph next above. Any kind of film 
for negatives must be stored and han- 
dled in the darkroom, and the vacuum 
frame used for making contact negatives 
must be located in the darkroom. 


* 


Are the services of an artist required in this 
type of work? 

Not necessarily. It depends entirely 
upon the class of work being done. The 
work of an artist may be utilized in 
many ways, but the “beginner” plant 
may do well to secure necessary draw- 
ings or other artwork from some out- 
side source, rather than pay the salary 
of an artist. 


Can an experienced printing pressman oper- 









ate the offset press? 


The work in the different divisions of 
the offset plant is highly skilled and 
requires an apprenticeship equal to that 
required in the printing trade to pro- 
duce efficient operators. However, the 
alert, experienced printing pressman 
can, with a minimum amount of instruc- 
tion, operate the offset press on the sim- 
pler types of work and will, naturally, 
become more proficient as his experience 
grows. Many very small installations, 
where more or less experimentation is 
being done, are being operated in this 
manner—with what degree of success, 
it cannot here be stated. Where installa- 
tions are to be made with a view to pro- 
ducing high-class work in considerable 
volime—eliminating as much experi- 
mentation and “grief” as possible—it is 
recommended that skilled operators be 
employed. A comprehensive article deal- 
ing with this phase of offset operation 
appeared in Tue INLAND Printer for 
January, 1936. 


* 


If the operation of offset equipment is highly 
skilled work, how do private plants operate 
small, so-called offset presses as part of their 
office equipment with their average low- 
salaried office employes? 

In the same manner that they have, 
for a long time, operated “imitation” 
printing equipment! The volume of this 
class of work comprises interoffice forms 
only, which never reach the public, and 
whose quality is such that the firm using 
them would not accept them from a repu- 
table printing or lithographing firm. 


* 


How many kinds of negatives are there, and 
which is the most suitable for offset work? 

Four—wet plate and dry plate (both 
glass) and the film and paper negatives. 
Any of these may be used in the camera, 
and all have their place in offset work. 
In the early days of photolitho work, the 
wet-plate negative was considered the 
best for general use, probably because it 
was used almost exclusively by the pho- 
to-engraving industry. Advancement of 
the industry, however, has brought great 
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improvement in the film negative, and it 
is rapidly becoming the favored choice. 
There are several different types of film 
available, each designed for a particular 
purpose, and any kind of work may be 
produced by these means, with the pos- 
sible exception of high-class process 
color work, when the glass negative 
would be used. The paper negative 
requires longer time in exposure, devel- 
opment, and printing on the press plate, 
but is low in cost and produces satisfac- 
tory results on simple reproductions of 
type forms. 


* 
Can original printed copies be photographed 
without resetting the type? 

A great deal of offset reproduction is 
being handled in this manner, thus elimi- 
nating the cost of composition. The cam- 
era, of course, will not improve the copy 
—it will reproduce only what is on the 
original. The cleaner, and sharper, and 
blacker the print, the better the result; 
and when improvement is desired, it is 
advisable to set the type and pull press 
proofs before shooting. 


* 


Is it necessary that photographic copy be 
black on white? 

It was, formerly; but with the great 
improvement of film negatives in recent 
years, and with the use of color filters, 
various color combinations may be used 
with pleasing results. The color filters 
may be secured from the manufacturers 
of film at a small cost. Instruction for 
their use may also be secured. 


* 
When type is set for reproduction, should 
it be larger than the finished job? 

Not necessarily, although for best 
results, it is preferable that the type be 
set about twice the size of the finished 
piece, making the reduction on the cam- 
era. The same is true of drawings, which 
are usually made two or three times 
larger than the final reproduction. 


* 


Can part of a job be produced by offset and 
part by letterpress? 


It is a very common practice to pro- 
duce work in this manner. For instance, 
a piece may have a very heavy, compli- 
cated form of composition on one side, 
which would be printed by offset; and 
only a few lines on the reverse side, or 
a light second color on the same side, 
which would be printed by letterpress. 
Of course numbering cannot be done on 
the offset press, thus many pieces may 
be offset for the black form and num- 
bered in red on letterpress. In some 
classes of work, illustrations have been 





offset and the type matter run on the 
letterpress. There are many instances 
where it may prove more economical to 
use the two methods on one job. 


* 


Is the great difference between the cost of a 
vacuum frame and a step-and-repeat compos- 
ing machine justified in the difference of 
production of the two machines? 

Yes, if you have the volume and class 
of work which would justify the instal- 
lation of the step-and-repeat composing 
machine. The latter is faster and much 
more accurate. However, the latest-type 
vacuum frame with registering device is 
very dependable and satisfactory for 
general use, especially where the volume 
of work is not extensive. 


* 
How many impressions should the average 
press plate produce? 

This question is very often asked and 
very difficult to answer. So many things 
may happen, from the moment of the 
first step in making a plate, which would 
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—The world at large has heard a lot 
about G-Men, but I’m wondering 
how much they know about A-Men. 

—-A-Men also protect the public in- 
terests. 


—A-Men are masters of motion. 

—They know how to keep money in 
motion and goods in motion. 

—-A-Men are economic scouts; they 
are always unearthing new things 
and new uses for things. 

—Every day is an opportunity day for 
A-Men. 

—Their pioneering spirit has opened 
up a new world of comforts and 
luxuries. 

—Without A-Men we would not be 
enjoying the record-high standard of 
living which places America first 
among the nations. 

—A-Men encourage and promote mass 
production and mass consumption. 
—A-Men make it possible for the 
American dollar to buy more than 

any other dollar. 

—A-Men stimulate the imagination— 
create the energy to produce and 
enjoy more things. 

—A-Men are Advertising Men. 

—The World would be a drab and 
dreary place without A-Men. 

—-Boot and Shoe Recorder 




















greatly affect its service. So many ele- 
ments enter into its production: the neg- 
ative, the lights, the sensitizing solution, 
the development and finishing in the 
making, the skill of the platemaker; 
and, after it is placed on the press, the 
water, the acid, the ink, the stock, again 
the skill of the operator, and so on. The 
albumen plate, used on the recognized 
better types of press, with every condi- 
tion favorable, with simple line work, 
should produce from 100,000 to 150,000 
impressions, depending upon all the con- 
ditions above enumerated. Halftones 
will not average more than half that 
amount, however. 


* 
Do atmospheric conditions affect offset pro- 
duction? To what extent? 

Very decidedly. The same difficulty 
experienced in letterpress operations, 
caused by sudden changes in atmospheric 
conditions, will be found in offset— 
greatly increased in fact. The difficulty 
seems to be much more pronounced in 
localities where the climate is usually 
dry. In naturally damp climates, rain 
and damp weather do not effect such 
great change in the atmosphere. In many 
places it is necessary to install air-condi- 
tioning equipment to avercome this, 


* 
Can any printed halftone illustrations be 
re-photographed for offset work? 

It is being done with varying degrees 
of success, depending upon the quality 
that’s in the original print and the skill 
of the camera operator. Some very pleas- 
ing and effective results have been 
obtained in this manner. 


* 
Can the zine press plate be used more than 
one time? 


When the job is “dead” the plate may 
be regrained and used again and again 
as satisfactorily as a new plate. The 
regraining may be done in your own 
plant, with the installation of a grain- 
ing machine, or the plates may be sent 
to any one of many firms specializing in 
this work, at a nominal cost. 


* 
In the operation of the press, are work-and- 
turn forms handled in the same manner as 
in letterpress? 


Yes, with the exception of close reg- 
ister color work. On this class of pro- 
duction it is advisable to run all the 
colors on one side of the sheet before 
turning. This is because of the changes 
in the paper which may result from its 
passing through the press a number of 
times, thus rendering close registration 
almost impossible. 
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The week of September 28 will be a full 
one in Cincinnati, Ohio, this year. That is the 
time and the place scheduled for annual con- 
ventions of two outstanding groups—the 
United Typothetae of America and the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association. Typothetae 
holds its Golden Jubilee Convention on Sep- 
tember 28, 29, and 30. The direct mail lead- 
ers will meet on September 30 and carry 
their sessions through October 1 and 2. In 
the past, these two conventions have been 
held in different cities, but around the same 
time of the year. By assembling in Cincin- 
nati, both groups will enlarge the scope of 
their conventions’ usefulness. The early date, 
it is announced, was selected in order to stay 
as far away as possible from the Presiden- 
tial election, which may occupy the time of 
many producers of printing. 


Henry George Appointed 


The recent appointment of Henry (“Bob”) 
George as Chicago and North West District 
representative of the Dayco division (print- 
ing rollers) has been announced by Dayton 
Rubber Manufacturing Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. For over seventeen years George has 
been in close touch with the electrotyping, 
engraving, printing ink, and supply field in 
the Middle West and North West. He is a 
graduate of the pressroom, and has a thor- 
ough knowledge of the mechanical require- 
ments of the industry. For several years he 
was president of the United Printing Ink 
Corporation, Chicago. His acquaintanceship 
in the supply field is from coast to coast. 


Book Development Shown 


With the appearance of the international 
copyright law in 1890, a’ big step forward 
was made in the American book-publishing 
field. Not only did American authors begin 
to secure deserved attention, but most book 
designing and publishing perked up as well. 
Between 1895 and 1898 two energetic book 
publishers sought to make commercial edi- 
tions of best sellers attractive—Copeland & 
Day of Boston, and Stone & Kimball of Chi- 
cago. It was pioneering work. 

The “trade” contributions of these, and 
other, publishers—ranging from books of the 
90’s up to the elaborately designed volumes 
of today—are being shown in a public exhibit 
at the Low Memorial Library of Columbia 
University. Exhibits reveal that commercial 
bindings on inexpensive books can reach a 
high artistic level. A section of books and 
sketches for engravers’ plates show the work 
of W. A. Dwiggins, “reformer” in the book- 
binding industry, who stimulated the devel- 
opment of more artistic books after 1918. 
Also shown is representative work of Georg 
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covers and jackets for many American firms. 

The exhibit was arranged by Dr. Helmuth 
Lehmann-Haupt, curator of the Rare Book 
Department, and will be on view until the 
latter part of March. 


Visitor From Australia 


A. J. Robinson, the managing director of 
Messrs. S. T. Leigh and Company, Limited, 
one of Australia’s largest printing concerns, 
returns to his desk this month after an 
extended visit to the United States, Great 
Britain, and Europe. It was the privilege 
and pleasure of Tue INLAND PrintTER to 
serve as headquarters for this distinguished 
visitor during his stay in Chicago. From him, 
we gained an interesting picture of the print- 
ing industry in Australia—a broader view of 
its problems, and an encouraging report of 
the way it is reviving after the recent slump 
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which has affected virtually the whole world. 
More than a thousand workers are employed 
by the Leigh organization, where especial 
emphasis is placed on the development of the 
personal factor in the employer-employe rela- 
tionship. Robinson has participated exten- 
sively in this type of work in the printing 
industry. He is a member of Australian 
Rotary, of the Boys’ Brigade, and of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales. It is our 
hope that his recent visit was as profitable 
and pleasant to him as it was to us. 





The attitude of the Federal Government 
on the item of depreciation of printing 
equipment is discussed in a letter, printed 
in pamphlet form, written by Joseph T. 
Mackey, executive vice-president of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, New 
York. The letter is in answer to a corre- 
spondent who stated that his company was 
experiencing a reduction of depreciation 
allowance from 10 per cent to 633 per cent. 
Mackey outlines recent tax regulations in 
regard to this subject, and adds: “We our- 
selves have always depreciated our industrial 
machinery on a flat basis at the rate of 10 
per cent a year but last year, after consid- 
ering the matter with great care, not only 
with our experts but with our tax counsel, 
we decided to voluntarily meet the spirit of 
the Treasury Department’s ruling and fixed 
the rate on machinery at 624 per cent.” 

The Printing Equipment Industry, during 
the time the Code was in force, tried to per- 
suade the Government to permit it to estab- 
lish the value of used machines on the basis 
of probable useful life—the basis upon which 
the Government made depreciation studies in 
1931 and produced a pamphlet at that time 
called “Depreciation Studies—Preliminary 
Report of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Treasury Department, January, 1931.” With 
the nullification of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, the matter came to a stand- 
still. Mackey gives extracts from the Govern- 
ment pamphlet, showing a number of units 
used in the printing and publishing of job 
work, magazines, and newspapers, together 
with their probable useful life and deprecia- 
tion rate according to Governmental studies. 

Mackey makes comment: “Today, generally 
speaking, the Government’s position seems 
to be this: depreciation, like guilt, is per- 
sonal—that is to say, a concern might exer- 
cise the greatest care in the matter of 
upkeep and cleanliness of its manufacturing 
units and thus obtain many more years of 
useful life thereof; another, careless about 
upkeep and cleanliness, would result in a 
shorter life of usefulness. On the one hand, 
the careful person is likely to be penalized 
on the basis of the life of the article, whereas 
the other, because of careless practices, 
might establish a higher depreciation rate on 
the basis of life.” 


Craftsmen’s Convention 


The International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Incorporated, will be held 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, on August 9, 10, 
11, and 12. A graphic arts pictorial exposi- 
tion will be one of the features. Manufac- 
turers and producers of printing will be 
asked to codperate in preparing the exhibit. 
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Loomis to Manage N. E. A. 


William W. Loomis of alert La Grange 
(Illinois) Citizen was last month appointed 
acting managing director of the National 
Editorial Association, following the resigna- 
tion of Harry B. Rutledge, past managing 
director. He will serve until a permanent suc- 
cessor can be elected. Loomis has been an 
outstanding publisher and an officer of the 
association for many years. He has served 
as a director for seven years, was active 
comptroller for two years, and is the present 
treasurer. He is highly thought of, among 
other reasons, for his understanding of the 
problems confronting publishers of weekly 
and small daily newspapers who comprise 
the association’s membership. 

Incidentally, N. E. A.’s fifty-first annual 
convention at Poland Springs, Maine, orig- 
inally set for June 21 to 28, has been sched- 
uled for one week later. Reason: date conflict 
with the Democratic National Convention and 
the convention of Rotary International. 


London Exhibition 


Better plan to make your next trip abroad 
coincide with the Ninth International Print- 
ing and Allied Trades’ Exhibition, to be held 
in London, November 21 to December 5 of 
this year. As you may remember, a similar 
event held in 1929 was a distinguished and 
exciting affair. Exhibition is being organized 
by F. W. Bridges and Sons, Limited, Lon- 
don, in codperation with the Association of 
British Manufacturers of Printers’ Machin- 
ery, Limited. Applications for space are now 
being accepted, so start thinking about it. 


Sioux Falls Printer Dies 

Eugene Saenger, a pioneer in the printing 
industry in South Dakota, died at his home 
in Sioux Falls on February 20. He was sev- 
enty-six years of age, and had been in poor 
health for several years. 

His birthplace was Freeport, Illinois, and 
it was on the Freeport Journal that he began 
his career. Going to Dubuque, Iowa, he first 
worked for some months at the bookbinding 
trade, and later moved to Cedar Rapids 
where he was employed in the printing office 
of the Cedar Rapids Republican. In 1889 he 
went to Sioux Falls, where he entered into a 
partnership with the late Colonel Thomas H. 
Brown of that city, establishing a printing 
and bookbinding business under the name of 
Brown & Saenger. At that time it was said 
to have been the largest business of its kind 
in the state, and it is still regarded as one 
of the outstanding printing organizations in 
South Dakota. 

Saenger retired from active business about 
six years ago. He was a charter member of 
the Sioux Falls Rotary Club, a member of 
the Izaak Walton League, and a Mason. 


‘Mechanics of Printing’’ 

To provide workers in the graphic arts 
with a more complete understanding of all 
related processes and competing methods, the 
Typothetae-Franklin Association of Detroit 
is conducting an educational course, known 
as “The Mechanics of Printing,” consisting of 
twelve weekly lectures and plant demonstra- 
tions. The lecturers are chosen from among 
authorities in various fields—black-and-white 
and process-color photoengraving, electro- 
typing, stereotyping, presswork, hand-set 
typography, binding, offset, rotagravure, and 
others. Lectures are given in different plants 
each week. The cost: $5 for first enrollment 





from a member firm, $1 for each additional 
person from member firms; and a flat fee of 
$10 for non-members. 

When the course was planned, some forty 
to fifty enrollments were anticipated. Today, 
more than 850 enrollments have been listed. 
At the completion of the course on March 
23, other courses will commence. These will 
include selling printing and lithography, lay- 
out and design, cost accounting, and estimat- 
ing for printers and typographers. 


Salesmen Use Plane 

In tune with the times, executives of Amer- 
ican Type Founders, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
suggest that their men attending sales con- 
ferences fly to or from their destinations, or 





Composing-Room Relief 
Tricky ad composition usually means grief 
for a newspaper composing room, or at least 
slows it down. To obviate such work, the 
famed Boston Herald and Traveler has sup- 
plemented its main composing room with a 
“photoprint” department, in which the more 
complicated ad typography is set; proots of 
it are pasted up, and sent to the engraving 
department to be made into a plate. Such 
typography, for example, as includes lines 
set at an angle, or superimposed, or run 
inside of cuts. Under the new system, these 
lines, instead of being made up in the regular 
way, are pasted up along with any art work 
they are to accompany, and photostats of the 


Chicago representatives of American Type Founders take plane: J. A. Johnson; C. M. Foss; 
Carl Detrich; W. A. Platner; C. F. Hicks, local manager; Joseph Salek; and A. C. Arnesen 


both ways. Consequently, after attending the 
recent Eastern Regional Sales Conference in 
Washington, and visiting the home office and 
plant in Elizabeth, seven members of the Chi- 
cago branch of the company flew from New- 
ark to Chicago on February 18. 


Galveston Printer Dies 

Sealy Hutchings, president of Clarke & 
Courts, commercial stationers, of Galveston, 
Texas, died in that city on January 24. He 
had been president of the company since the 
death of the late George M. Courts, and was 
vice-president for many years. He was also 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Hutchings-Sealy National Bank, of which he 
was formerly president. 


Newspapers in Exhibition 
Newspaper typography will take the lime- 
light shortly when daily English-language 
newspapers compete for the Francis Way- 
land Ayer cup in the Sixth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Newspaper Typography to be held in 
Philadelphia under the auspices of N. W. 
Ayer and Son, Incorporated. Entries will be 
judged for their excellence in typography, 
makeup, and presswork. Certificates of merit 
will be awarded, in addition to the cup, 
which is to become the permanent possession 
of the paper winning it three times. It is now 
held by the New York Times, twice winner. 
It has also gone twice to the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune, and once to the Hartford Cour- 
ant. The exhibition in Philadelphia will be 
confined to issues of Wednesday, March 4. 


assembled units are then sent to the adver- 
tiser for an approval. Following his O. K., 
plates are made. The system, according to 
C. W. Govier, mechanical superintendent of 
the Herald and Traveler and planner of the 
photoprint department, permits codrdina- 
tion of printer, artist, and engraver to good 
advantage. “Our main composing room has 
been relieved of interruptions; apologies and 
explanations to advertisers have been almost 
eliminated; disputation with the editorial 
departments minimized; and the new system 
swung into smooth operation almost _immedi- 
ately after its installation.” 


Printing Teachers Surveyed 
A busy year ahead is contemplated by the 
National Graphic Arts Education Guild of 
New York City. Among its projects for 1936 
will be a “Study on Educational Qualifica- 
tions and Certification Requirements as They 
Affect Teachers of Printing.” The aim is to 
determine the source of supply of new teach- 
ers. Also on the docket are plans for the 
Fifteenth Annual Conference on Printing 
Education in Baltimore, June 29 to July 2. 


Tulsa Printer Moves 


“Spring or no spring, we’re going north 
March 1,” announced the Maneke-Hausher 
Printing Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma. And 
added: “but not very far!’ The move was 
northward from 619 South Detroit Avenue 
to 222, 224, and 226 East Fourth Street. A 
doff of the hat to Maneke-Hausher for its 
avoidance of the routine removal notice. 
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Import Duties Refund 


Strong opposition to Senate Bill S-1421 is 
expressed in resolutions drawn up by the 
Graphie Arts Association, Houston-Galves- 
ton (Texas) Region, and in an editorial in 
the Typothetae Bulletin, published by the 
United Typothetae of America, Incorporated. 
The bill provides for a 99 per cent refund of 
import duties on containers, wrapping mate- 
rials, labels, et cetera, which may be manu- 
factured in a foreign country, and that are 
used in packaging, branding, or labeling of 
export shipments. The Texas resolutions 
point out that “the adoption of such legis- 
lation would bring serious harm to the print- 
ing industry of America by depriving it of 
needed volume, and, at the same time, serve 
to increase the unemployment and otherwise 
retard the movement forward to prosperity.” 

The Typothetae Bulletin editorial states: 
“In the past, the amount of money refunded 
on printed matter has been almost negligible. 
However, if the duty on these articles is 
abolished, it may result in the American 
market being flooded with foreign articles 
produced at a lower rate by cheaper foreign 
labor, thus depriving the American label 
printer and paper-box manufacturer of busi- 
ness which should rightly be theirs.” Parties 
affected by this legislation, as well as other 
producers of printing who may be indirectly 
concerned, have been advised to submit their 
protests to the proper legislative authorities. 


McCaffrey for Mayor 

The campaign literature of a mayoralty 
candidate usually rates high from a bulkage 
standpoint, if from no other. Recently, 97,000 
copies of an eight-page illustrated campaign 
folder, tabloid size, were printed by The 
Acme Press, Seattle, Washington—a toler- 
able-size run for any printer. But the printer 
in this instance was much more interested in 
the message than in the quantity. The mes- 
sage embodied the background and mayor- 
alty platform of one Frank McCaffrey. And 
Frank McCaffrey is the energetic head of 
The Acme Press. 

“Some people say a business man is foolish 
to run for mayor,” stated the folder. “They 
say the machine is too tough to beat. They 
declare that despite all the talk for good 
government, Seattle citizens don’t expect any 
real change in the administration of the city’s 
affairs ...I1 firmly believe vou can only 
smash politics by electing an independent 
candidate who understands the problems I 
have stated. He must knéw from personal 
experience the basic problems of labor, and 
industry, and commerce . . . I pledge myself 
to the utmost to Smash Politics—and also to 
Fight Intelligently for Seattle!” 

Two years ago “Frank McCaffrey’s New 
Dogwood Map of Seattle’—a large, elabo- 
rately designed boost for the city, which was 
widely distributed throughout the United 
States—focused considerable attention on 
The Acme Press and its proprietor. But long 
before that, McCaffrey had been prominent 
in civic and graphic arts affairs. As a dele- 
gate of the Seattle Typographical Union, he 
had served as a member of the Strike and 
Grievances Committee of the Seattle Cen- 
tral Labor Council. And he had been elected 
president of the Seattle Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. Earlier, in 1919, he had 
formed a partnership and gone into business ; 
in 1929 he purchased his partner’s interest. 
The Acme Press today ranks high as the 
creator and producer of fine printing. For 
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two years McCaffrey has been co-editor of 
the International Craftsmen’s magazine; and 
he is now serving his second term as presi- 
dent of the Pacific Society of Printing House 
Craftsmen, embracing clubs from Arizona to 
Vancouver, B. C. 





FRANK McCAFFREY 


Seattle craftsmen are outspoken in their 
backing of this candidate. “We Printers are 
McCaffrey’s Competitors—and his friends as 
well,” is the heading of a recent printer-paid 
display. Other printed pieces augmenting his 
campaign include reports of his radio talks 
(he’s scheduled for at least twenty-five), 
windshield and window stickers, and other 
announcements of various kinds. The print- 
ing, of course, goes to Frank McCaffrey. 
Likewise the bills. 


Typographic Course 

An evening course in typography is avail- 
able to students of Columbia University, and 
a good-size enrollment is reported. The course 
includes instruction in the preparation of 
manuscripts, proofreading, spelling, correct 
division of words, uniformity in punctuation, 
capitalization and abbreviation, in addition 
to specific study of type faces, layout, and 
composition. Other evening courses include a 
complete range of technical instruction in the 
graphic arts. 


Ives at Eighty 

Frederick Eugene Ives, pioneer in photo- 
engraving and color photography, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, received congratulations 
last month from Cornell University and the 
American Physical Society on the occasion of 
his eightieth birthday. Ives’ pioneer work 
was supported and encouraged by Andrew 
White, Cornell’s first president, more than 
sixty years ago. 











Porter on Offset 


“The rising tide in favor of offset has not 
been brought about by the ruination of any 
other printing method. The supremacy of 
offset for those jobs to which the process is 
especially adapted has not inflicted injury on 
any other method.” 

This was the statement of H. A. Porter, 
vice-president in charge of sales of the Har- 
ris Seybold Potter Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
in an address last month to the Washington 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The speaker pointed out that 
his company manufactures presses for each 
of the three methods of putting ink on paper, 
and that consequently he could have no pos- 
sible cause for prejudice. “My company and 
I recognize that there is a place for each 
method—that for each job some one method 
is best—that these printing processes are not 
antagonistic—that nothing precludes their 
use in combination.” 

It is the most natural thing in the world 
for printers to install offset, said Porter. 
“Do they become less printers by reason of 
mere adaptation of job to process best fitted ? 
Large numbers use both methods, side by 
side, to the advantage of both, frequently in 
combination, but never to the detriment of 
either of these methods.” 

Deploring the short-sighted attempts of 
some printers to cry down their competitors’ 
methods, Porter pointed out that history was 
full of examples of lost momentum due to 
internal misunderstandings and bickerings. 
“Knocking is not sound business,” he said. 
“It’s foolish to fight upstream against the 
strong current and economic urge.” 

Modernization of methods and processes is 
the answer to today’s problems, added the 
speaker. “Modernize, and there will be no 
time for other than constructive effort. All 
will be too busy—all will step out and for- 
ward together—producing work with offset, 
the modern method, and its honored col- 
leagues, letterpress and gravure.” 


Beg Your Pardon 


In an account of the recent formation of a 
Graphic Arts Educational Commission in 
Chicago, appearing in Tue INLAND PRINTER 
last month, it was mistakenly reported that 
E. T. Macoy, a member of the commission, 
was also secretary of the Chicago Graphic 
Arts Federation. Macoy is secretary of the 
Lithograph Manufacturers’ Association. The 
secretary of the Chicago Graphic Arts Fed- 
eration is S. F. Beatty. To the list of mem- 
bers comprising the Educational Committee 
should be added the name of Jack Tarrant, 
assistant secretary of the Chicago Graphic 
Arts Federation. 


Platemaking Talk 


“Photomechanical Progress” is the subject 
of a talk to be given on March 25 at the 
Lithographers Club of New York, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City. The speaker will be 
J. S. Mertle, director of the graphic arts 
division of the G. Cramer Dry Plate Com- 
pany. He will review current methods of 
platemaking and also discuss the progress 
made in associated industries. 


Jacksonville Printer Dies 


Frederick William Ritzmann, founder and 
chief executive of The Ritzmann Press, Incor- 
porated, Jacksonville, Florida, died in that 
city on February 27. 
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Five Million, Pronto 


If you’re inclined to be petulant next time 
you get a large printing order that’s marked 
“rush,” stop and think of the United States 
Government Printing Office’s recent speed 
record. It took the G.P.O. less than forty- 
eight hours to set the type, make the plates, 
and print and deliver five million application 
forms for the payment of Adjusted Service 
Certificates to veterans of the World War. 
Later, two additional orders of one million 
copies each were printed and delivered—over- 
night in each instance. This, however, is the 
brand of efficiency one always expects from 
Public Printer A. E. Giegengack. 


Meticulous Metal 


Sixty-five distinct operations are required, 
on the average, for the manufacture of an 
intertype matrix. For a large display matrix, 
about seventy-five operations are necessary. 
Because this work involves considerable time 
and a high degree of accuracy, and because 
the demand for new type faces for slug com- 
position is keeping the manufacturer “busier 
than ever before,” the Intertype Corporation, 
of Brooklyn, New York, has increased the 
capacity of its matrix department by 50 per 
cent, and has installed additional machinery 
for the production of new matrix faces. 

Intertype matrix production is no job for 
rule-of-thumb workers. The accuracy of some 
of this work is measured in ten-thousandths 
of an inch—a fraction of the thickness of a 
hair! To insure absolute accuracy, the orig- 
inal drawing of each matrix character is 
made about twelve inches high. Then a metal 
pattern is made for the drawing, with the 
characters reduced to about three inches 
high. This pattern is used in making the har- 
dened: steel die which stamps the character 
into the matrix. Final inspections of the fin- 
ished matrices are made under powerful 
magnifying glasses. Go ahead—look for a 
flaw! You'll have to look mighty sharp. 


Old Nags Travel Slow 


“There are many cases in which printing 
establishments have installed improved high- 
speed machinery and pulled themselves out 
of the red. And there are many, many more 
printers who have unwisely tried to meet 
present-day competition with obsolete equip- 
ment and found themselves in the sheriff’s 
hands in short order.” 

Thus spoke Gordon Montgomery, Junior, 
active sales manager of the Miller Printing 
Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, at a sales conference of that company 
in Pittsburgh last month. 


Unfettered Press 

Every publisher, every printer, and every 
citizen should find much to cogitate on in the 
recent United States Supreme Court decision 
which outlawed the Louisiana state law tax- 
ing newspapers. The decision, in part, said: 

“The newspapers, magazines, and other 
journals of the country, it is safe to say, 
have shed, and continue to shed, more light 
on the public and business affairs of the 
nation than any other instrumentality of 
publicity ; and, since informed public opinion 
is the most potent of all restraints upon mis- 
government, the suppression or abridgment 
of the publicity afforded by the press cannot 
but be regarded with grave concern. 

“The tax here involved is bad not because 
it takes money from the pockets of the 
appellees. If that were all, a wholly different 





question would be presented. But it is bad 
because, in the light of its history and of 
its present setting, it is seen to be a deliber- 
ate and calculated device in the guise of a 
tax to limit the circulation of information 
to which the public is entitled in virtue of 
the constitutional guarantees. 

“A free press stands as one of the great 
interpreters between the Government and the 
people. To allow it to be fettered is to fetter 
ourselves.” Think it over! 


G. A. Eddy Appointed 


With varied experience in the printing- 
press field, George A. Eddy last month was 
appointed associate executive and assistant 
director of sales of Walter Scott and Com- 
pany, of Plainfield, New Jersey, newspaper- 
press manufacturer. George is a practical 
engineer; in addition to his preliminary tech- 
nical education he served a keen four-year 
machinist apprenticeship with the Goss Print- 
ing Press Company, and was successively 
chief engineer, secretary, vice-president, sales 
manager, and president-general manager, 
serving in the latter capacity for thirteen 
years to 1933. He was also vice-president, 
and later president, of the R. M. Eddy Foun- 
dry Company. He will remain in Chicago. 


More Modernization 


By a recent move to larger quarters, the 
Provence-Jarrard Company, of Greenville, 
South Carolina, secured the advantages of 
complete modernization. Shadowless daylight 
is one of the aids to efficiency gained by the 
move. Modern artificial lighting is another. 
The company’s new quarters have been com- 








A saw-tooth roof gives shadowless light 


pletely remodeled, and an entirely new struc- 
ture, to house the mechanical departments, 
has been erected at the rear. A distinctive 
feature of the latter is the saw-tooth roof 
which assures a maximum of daylight. Auto- 
matic temperature control helps eliminate 
seasonal variations in quality and production. 
The company, one of the oldest and largest 
printing concerns in upper South Carolina, 
does ruling, bookbinding, and similar work, 
in addition to its regular typographic and 
printing business. A complete line of office 
furniture and equipment is also carried. 


Lithographic Course Given 


A series of ten weekly lessons in “The Sci- 
ence of Photo-Lithographic Processes” is 
being given by the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Incorporated, New York City. 
The course will include a detailed treatment 
of the chief factors involved in photography 
as applied to lithography, various kinds and 
styles of photographic plates with their major 
characteristics, the purpose served by the 
mechanical screen, prevalent theories regard- 
ing screen operators, why color filters are 
needed, and related topics. Kenneth W. Mar- 
tin, chemical engineering authority, will be 
in charge of the series. 
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No Complaint 


At the age of seventy-eight, J. Harry 
Drechsler, proprietor of The Berry Press, 
Baltimore, Maryland, still gets a kick out of 
printing. He’s been at it for almost sixty- 
six years—long enough for him to have gone 
through several slumps and a panic or two— 
but he has never let things worry him. “Some 
printers worry a whole lot,” he says, “but 
they can’t build a happy home on that lot. I 
am still conducting my business, more inter- 
ested in it now than when I started years 
ago. I get a lot of fun out of it, and never 
worry. What’s the use?” 

In 1871 he was apprenticed to Daugherty, 
McGuire and Wright, a firm name that has 
passed from the memory of all but a few of 
the oldest Baltimoreans. The boss picked him 
from a group of thirty applicants because, 
as he told the quaking youngster, “you look 
as though you’d washed behind your ears.” 
Drechsler admits that he had; but he’d never 
seen a printing press before in his life. Con- 
sequently, his attempt at feeding an old Ben 
Franklin Gordon, minus throw off or foun- 
tain, was not an outstanding success. The 
boss literally hurled the results at his head, 
cussed him out soundly, and commanded him 
to do the blankety-blank job over again. 
Drechsler did. Then followed nearly eight 
years of apprenticeship, half the time spent 
in the pressroom, half in the composing room. 
Promptly at the end of that period, he was 
fired. The jump from $5 to $36 a week was 
more than the boss could contemplate with 
equanimity. Drechsler was “free” indeed. He 
ran the usual gamut of obstacles for a while, 
and then things began: to straighten out. In 
1879 he started in business for himself. 

Despite the handicap of deafness—he has 
not heard a spoken word for thirty-five years 
—Drechsler has been an enthusiastic member 
of the Typothetae of Baltimore since 1910. 
Last month he was made an honorary life 
member. The boys gave him a big hand. They 
think very highly of him in that territory. 


Linotype’s History 


“Milestones of Linotype Achievement,” a 
booklet tracing the development of the slug- 
casting typesetting machine, has been issued 
by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company as 
a memento of its fiftieth anniversary. Over 
fifty illustrations trace the growth of the 
linotype from its preliminary stages to the 
various models of today. The booklet may be 
secured gratis from the Mergenthaler com- 
pany, direct or through this magazine. 


Gugler Acquires Copifyer 


The Gugler Lithographic Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, has announced its acqui- 
sition of the Copifyer Corporation of Detroit. 
Copifyer was established in 1928 by A. F. 
Creiner, a pioneer in the modern photolith 
process in which the camera is substituted 
for the old method of hand work directly on 
stone or zinc plates. He will remain with the 
company and serve in an advisory capacity. 
D. A. Unger will take over the active man- 
agement of the Copifyer Corporation. 


Deepdene 


Frederic W. Goudy’s distinguished type 
series known as “Deepdene” should be famil- 
iar to readers of THe INLAND Printer, for 
this face has been described and frequently 
featured in these pages. Further examples of 
its use, together with the story of Deepdene, 
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the charming Goudy homestead and work- 
shop in New York state, are now available 
in a sixteen-page brochure designed and 
written by Frank M. Sherman, director of 
publicity, the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Goudy, who is art director of the Monotype 
company, designed and cut Deepdene and 
Deepdene Italic for Monotype machine type- 
setting and casting for hand composition in 
1927-29. Deepdene Bold and Bold Italic were 
designed in 1933, and matrices for Monotype 
typesetting and typecasting were cut dur- 
ing 1933-34. Copies of the brochure, a sym- 
pathetic and historically rich piece of work, 
may be secured by writing to the Lanston 
company at Philadelphia. 


Building Talk 


It’s like old times again, hearing executives 
talk of “the new plant.” People aren’t throw- 
ing their money away on lavish structures, 
but they’re definitely looking for more space. 
To answer industry’s building problems, the 
Austin Company, engineer and builder, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has issued a new edition of its 
comprehensive folder, “Your New Plant: 
Multistory or Single Story—Which?” It con- 
tains authoritative data to assist manufac- 
turers in the selection of plant buildings 
which are conducive to lowest possible oper- 
ating costs and require a minimum of invest- 
ment. Buildings illustrated, it is interesting 
to note, are designed in the modern industrial 
manner, which features continuous horizontal 
sashes enclosing rounded corners. 


New Plant in Australia 


The high standard in journalism set by 
The Courier-Mail, Brisbane, Australia, will 
be enhanced shortly by the erection of that 
newspaper’s large plant. Constructed of rein- 
forced concrete and steel, its six stories sur- 
mounted by lofty twin towers and wireless 
masks (for station 4BK), the new building, 
designed in the modern style and combining 
all the qualities of simplicity, dignity, and 
strength, will be a striking addition to the 
architecture of Queen Street. 

The enormous Goss high-speed printing 
press, which will be installed on the ground 
floor, will have a total capacity of 120,000 
24-page copies an hour—a rate production 
exceeding the capacity of any other press in 
Australia. It will consist of six double-width 
units and two sets of double folders. The 
machines—for actually two machines are 
being built as one complete machine—are of 
a design and a capacity in advance of any- 
thing previously imported to that country. 
(Similar machines were recently installed by 
The Chicago Tribune.) 

A color unit, built as part of the press 
equipment, will be employed to print two-, 
three-, or four-color reproductions in con- 
junction with the ordinary run of the edition. 
This facility will be used mainly in the pro- 
duction of The Sunday Mail magazine sec- 
tion, which has been printed separately. 

To meet the needs of the sub-tropical cli- 
mate of Brisbane, and in line with ‘the most 
modern practice, a complete air-conditioning 
system will be installed, ensuring comfort- 
able working conditions even in the hottest 
weather. When completed, the building will 
house The Courier-Mail and its two associ- 
ated’ newspapers, The Sunday Mail and The 
Queenslander, and will take a leading place 
among the many imposing edifices which are 
making Queen Street so outstanding. 
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WHAT'S NEW-AND 


WHERE TO GET IT 





Easter cuttine of heavy lifts without loss 
of accuracy or time is one of the claims 
advanced for the new Challenge 265 Lever 
Paper Cutter, now offered by the Challenge 
Machinery Company, Grand Haven, Michi- 
gan. This is a 261/,-inch model, in which the 
lever returns to an upright position, out of 
the way, after the cut is made. Also note- 
worthy is the new type, six-spoke hand-clamp 
wheel, made in a special “dished” design 
which permits the operator to get a conve- 
nient finger hold at any and every position at 
which the clamp wheel stops when running it 
up or down. Descriptive literature may be 
obtained from Challenge, direct or in care 
of this magazine. 


AwN orrseT manifold press with two offset 
printing units capable of printing two colors 
on one side or one color on each side is 


for greenish shades of black or in conjunc- 
tion with other colors of this type. This prod- 
uct, it is claimed, is especially valuable in its 
application to the coloring of less expensive 
types of cotton goods. 


A TICKET-PRINTING and ticket-distributing 
machine, producing seven different kinds of 
tickets from a single roll of paper, has just 
recently been perfected by a French concern, 
L. Chambon, Paris. The machine is controlled 
by means of two rows of keys manipulated 
by the cashier or ticket seller, the top row 
controlling the type of tickets desired, the 
lower row, the number of tickets (one to 
five). The printing device proper prints the 
various indications, fixed or changeable, and 
the ticket is then automatically conveyed to 
the purchaser’s hand. The three operations 
of printing, numbering, and registering on 





New offset manifold press which prints two colors on one side or one color on each side, 
ten to twelve thousand revolutions an hour. Offered by the Webendorfer-Wills Company 


announced by the Webendorfer-Wills Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Mount Vernon, New 
York. Plates may be attached to the offset 
unit in approximately two minutes time. The 
press is equipped with an automatic force- 
feed lubricating system, and is operated on 
anti-friction bearings wherever possible. This 
type of unit is built to specified size, and can 
be operated at a rate of from ten to twelve 
thousand cylinder revolutions an hour. You 
may get descriptive literature from Weben- 
dorfer-Wills, direct or in care of this office. 


“Luxo.” Brilliant Green BL, a new spirit- 
soluble color which will yield bright bluish 
shades of green in all types of spirit print- 
ing inks, has been announced by the dye- 
stuffs division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company. It is anticipated that this 
new product will find use wherever a quickly 
drying, bright printing ink of bluish green 
shade is desired. It is said to possess excel- 
lent solubility in alcohol, as well as being 
fast to light and exhibiting good tinctoral 
strength. Another new du Pont product is 
“Diagen” Black DM, which fills the need 
for a straight azoic black to be used alone 





the meter are done simultaneously. The spe- 
cial inking device gives service for three 
months without attention. Use of this machine 
obviates advance printing of stocks of tick- 
ets, eliminates counterfeits, and facilitates 
the control and auditing of the various classes 
of tickets. Speed in delivery to purchaser is 
also a factor. The machine is mounted on a 
base which contains an electric motor; total 
weight is about 1,000 pounds. 


TuickoL, a molding compound of synthetic 
rubber which can be molded much the same 
as phenols and ureas, and cures almost as 
fast, has been developed by the Thickol Cor- 
poration. In its molded state, the compound 
is fully vulcanized and is unaffected by gaso- 
line, oil, or exposure to air and sun, which 
should recommend it highly for many indus- 
trial applications where natural rubber or 
other materials would be inadequate. Experi- 
ments are now under way to develop and per- 
fect a molding technique which will place the 
material at the disposal of molding plants 
generally. Descriptive literature on it may be 
obtained by writing to the Thickol Corpora- 
tion, direct or in care of this office. 
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Tue Ketiey Cutting Machine Company is 
ihe producer of a combination slug-cutting 
machine that is said to smooth and polish the 
faces of ludlow, linotype, or intertype dis- 
play slugs, any size or face up to forty-two 
picas in length, with a micrometer adjust- 
ment of .005 of an inch. The producer 
advises that it miters from two to thirty-six 
points in thickness, and from two picas to 
any desired length; also low-cuts linotype or 
intertype slugs forty-two picas long, and up 
to thirty-six point. The machine is self-con- 
tained, and without any parts to be removed, 
replaced, or adjusted. The cutting element is 
mounted directly on the motor, which is said 
to be without end play. The machine is pat- 
ented. Descriptive literature may be obtained 
from the Kelley Cutting Machine Company, 
direct or in care of THe INLAND PRINTER. 

DeTACHABLE PLates are the big feature of 
the “Paramount” patent Multi-Section Photo- 
gravure Rotary Press, as announced by Had- 
don-Caxton Company, Limited, of London. 
Plates can be made as readily as those for 
letterpress work, say the manufacturers; can 
be stored easily and used for any reprint 
desired. Thus the trouble and cost of copper 
deposition, grinding, storage of cylinders, and 
other objectionable features are eliminated. 

The loose copper sheet is attached to the 
printing cylinder in such a way that the plate 
is made independent of the machine cylinder. 
When ready for the machine, the plate is 
inserted by means of bars riveted to the 
plate edges, which are gripped in and held 
by the cylinder of the press. There are no 
subsidiary tightening bolts, bars, or strain- 
ers; the cylinder design provides the means 
integrally with its design. The gap at the 


is never lifted from the plate and only makes 
one wipe at each impression. For the color 
machines, the units are arranged so that they 
can be separated into two presses with the 
appropriate electric drive for each pair of 
units. These can individually employ their 
respective delivery or folder devices. The 
“Paramount” is covered by a series of Brit- 
ish and foreign patents. Descriptive litera- 
ture may be obtained from Haddon-Caxton 
Company, direct or in care of this office. 

THe New Challenge Type-High Unit Num- 
ber 20 made by the Challenge Machinery 
Company, Grand Haven, Michigan, wil] take 
any wood-mounted cut or solid metal plate 
20 inches in width, and will accommodate a 
cut of almost any length, as the operator can 
move the cut along after he has finished 
working on one portion of it. For all prac- 
tical purposes, this unit will handle plates up 
to approximately 35 inches long and 20 inches 
wide. Size of the bed casting is 28 by 80 
inches over-all; size of the unit over-all when 
assembled, including the bridge, is 2714 by 
30 inches. The slide is made to fit any Chal- 
lenge portable router. The router can be 
removed for work on forms locked on the 
press bed. When the bridge and slide are 
removed, the base of the type-high unit 
becomes a cut and plate vise. Greater capac- 
ity and wider utility are claimed for the 
unit, as well as an increased range of work 
that can be handled with speed and precision. 
The smaller Number 10 model, which takes 
cuts up to 10 inches wide, is still offered by 
the manufacturer. Descriptive literature may 
be obtained from the Challenge Machinery 
Company, Grand Haven, direct or in care 
of Tre INLAND PRINTER. 





“Paramount” patent Multi-Section Photogravure Rotary Press made by the Haddon- 
Caxton Company, Limited, London. Detachable plates are featured. According to the 
manufacturer, the plates can be made as readily as can plates for letterpress work 


plate’s edge is sealed in such a way that no 
color can seep under. 

The doctor blade is subjected to control- 
‘able tension, and damage to the blade is 
»orevented by the gapless cylinder. Wear of 
he plate is reduced to a minimum. The blade 


A new bench cutter, designed for small 
plants where accuracy is required but where 
the volume of work is not great enough to 
justify the installation of a larger machine, 
is announced by the Chandler & Price Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. A two-handed safety 





control helps to eliminate chances of injury 
to operator. Sheets as large as 19 by 24 
inches can be cut and trimmed on this new 
machine, which may be purchased with or 











Chandler & Price bench cutter designed for 
small plants. Handles 19 by 24 inch sheets 


without the cutting stand. Standard equip- 
ment includes one knife and three cutting 
sticks. Further particulars can be secured 
from the Chandler & Price Company, direct 
or through THe INLAND PRINTER. 

A catatoc of Hamilton-ATF Composing 
Room Equipment, including illustrations and 
descriptions of many pieces that have been 
re-designed to meet changed conditions in 
composing rooms of commercial plants, has 
been announced by American Type Founders, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. The equipment shown 
is known as the “30” line. Copies of the cata- 
log may be obtained from the organization, 
direct or through Tue INLanpD Printer. 

IN A SIXTEEN-PAGE, 11 by 81/-inch, illus- 
trated catalog the W. S. Warnock Company 
has given the history, developments, and 
many advantages of both its diagonal and its 
honeycomb base and hook systems. The book- 
let is printed in two colors, and profusely 
illustrated. Both diagonal and honeycomb 
blocks are shown in actual sizes, with cross- 
section and phantom illustrations to show 
how hooks are put in place, moved, and 
locked. Various sizes of hooks are shown, 
with tools and accessories for handling them. 
Plates are shown locked on a large form of 
diagonal base. Other pictures show quoinless 
chases that have been drilled for hooks to 
permit printing to the bearers, thus utilizing 
full capacity of a press. A complete price 
list has been included, together with descrip- 
tive matter on Warnock quoins and quoin 
keys, pedestal and bench-type saw trimmers. 
Copies of the new catalog may be obtained 
without charge from the W. S. Warnock 
Company, direct or in care of this office. 

“Tue IPI Matcu-Box,” a scientifically 
designed kit to aid printers in mixing colors, 
is the latest development of the International 
Printing Ink Corporation, New York City. 
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Showing the application of “tube line parts” 
(top) and “cap line parts” (center) in mix- 
ing colors according to IPI Match Box chart 


Only eight basic colors are required, and 
these are mixed according to given formulas 
for a hundred colors and tints. The new kit 
includes a color chart and measuring-mixing 
slabs, mixing knives, eight tubes of bas‘c 
colors, a tube each of reducer, dryer, and 
binder, extra keys for squeezing the tubes, 
and extra caps. The color chart, which inci- 
dentally, is a good source of new color ideas, 
can be purchased separately. With the use of 
this outfit, color matching on flat color jobs 
is said to be as easy as setting up a stick of 
solid. Descriptive literature can be secured 
from International, direct or through Tue 
INLAND PRINTER. 


“AMERICAN Backstant,” a type face with 
the individuality of hand lettering, is being 
featured by American Type Founders, Eliz- 
abeth, New Jersey. It is distinguished by its 
legibility and strong attention value, and has 


AMERICAN 
Backslant 


been especially recommended for use as edi- 
torial headings. At present it is available in 
48-, 36-, 24-, and 18-point sizes; 12-, 14-, and 
30-point sizes are in preparation. Specimens 
of this design can be obtained from the com- 
pany, direct or through this office. 


A NEW PporTABLE non-offset “gun,” which 
délivers a microscopic cushion of harmless 
powder between printed sheets, is announced 
by the Binks Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, and will be distributed by American 
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Type Founders, Elizabeth, New Jersey. This 
latest offering, in a field that has been 
marked by exceptional development recently, 
brings still another solution to the problems 
of offsetting, smudging, and sticking. The 
new method is said to make the delays and 
expense of slipsheeting unnecessary, even 
when overprinting solids, varnish, or metallic 
inks. The invisible “powder-cushion,” accord- 
ing to the announcement, causes no change 
in the printing characteristics, and has been 
used on as many as five superimposed colors 
each color being treated separately—with- 
out any noticeable amount of the compound 
on the sheet and without changing or affect- 
ing the colors. The substance that is used 
is a free-flowing liquid which is atomized 
by the “gun,” drying instantly while in the 
air, and falling on the sheet in the form 
of microscopic particles. These cannot pro- 
duce a gummy effect, yet they are of such a 
character and size that they have no “sandy” 
or abrasive action, according to the report of 
experimental tests. The substance is said to 
be harmless to employes and to working 
parts of the press. It is fed by gravity to the 
adjustable spray nozzle, where it is atomized 
and spread over the sheet by compressed air. 
The “gun” is designed to be installed on any 
type of press, including cylinder, vertical, 
offset, and web presses. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the operating principle and mechan- 
ical specifications may be obtained from 
American Type Founders, direct or through 
Tue INLAND Printer. 





“Wuewn To Use Rac Papers,” a brochure 
lithographed in three colors on 100 per cent 
rag paper, is being used as the key-piece of 
the Rag Content Paper Manufacturers’ lat- 
est campaign. Wash drawings are featured, 
depicting office and industrial backgrounds 
identified with prominent uses of rag papers. 
The booklet will be used as a sales medium 
by paper-mill salesmen, paper merchants, 
and printers. Copies may be secured by writ- 
ing to the association, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
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Edward W. Libby Dies 


Edward W. Libby, head of Perfection 
Type, Incorporated, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
died suddenly of a heart attack on February 
4, He was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the International Trade Composi- 
tion Association, and formerly a president. 
Apprenticed as a compositor at the age of 
sixteen, he worked his way up to superin- 
tendency of the Pioneer Printing Company. 
Later he was associated with a number of 
other firms, including the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. In 1925 he established the 
Perfection Typesetting Company (later Per- 
fection Type, Incorporated) and built up an 
active makeup, machine shop, and printers’ 
supply service business. 


Monotype Sales are Strong 


Reporting that the sale of monotype mat- 
rices is now almost up to 1928, ’29 and ’30 
averages, the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company adds that at no time during the 
past five years has its matrix department 
been shut down. Confidence in the demand 
for new, substantial faces has been justified, 
the company indicates, and submits as evi- 
dence an imposing array of monotype type 
faces, cut in complete series, during the 
“depression” years. 


Fifteen Million 


What is said to be one of the largest 
single-press jobs in the history of printing 
is being produced by Alco-Gravure, Incor- 
porated, New York City. The run consists of 
15,000,000 eight-page premium circulars — 
each with four monotone and four color 
pages—which will be distributed from house 
to house in states from Maine to Texas by 
the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, in con- 
junction with five other manufacturers of 
soap, beverage, and food products. Distribu- 
tion will be made during March by three 
agencies: Western Union, distributers, and 
the Federal postal system. 
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Impressive brochure used as key-piece in the recent campaign of the Rag Content Paper 
Manufacturers. It is strikingly lithographed in three colors on 100 per cent rag paper 
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Modernize for Profits 





The way to profits in 1936 is just this: 


Give your customer better printing with economical production. | 





And the way to do it is by modernizing equipment. ; | 
Through its intensive development of the last few years. L.ino- 

type is able to offer you improved machines . . . greater typo- 

graphic facilities, .. many new aids to efficient composing-room 
operation. 


Are you giving yourself and your customers the benefit of these 





improvements? Is your plant operating according to 1936 Lino- 
type standards and to 1936 craftsmanship standards? 
If it is, you can be assured that nobody can offer better typography 


or a more economical method of producing it. 


Recent Linotype Developments Include: 





TWO-IN-ONE LINOTYPE 
ALL-PURPOSE LINOTYPE 
SUPFR-DISPLAY LINOTYPE 
4-MAGAZINE MODEI 8 
SELF-QUADDER 
LINOLITE MAGAZINE 
THREE-QUARTER LENGTH MAGAZINE 











MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO * CHICAGO) * NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
Representatives in the Principal Citics of the World 


e LINOTYPE BASKERVILLE AND A-P-L CLOISTER BOLD e 
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THE INLAND PRiNTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on mat- 
ters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions 
are solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in type- 
written manuscript. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading ‘“‘Situations Wanted,” 


a 
50 cents per line: minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten words to the 
line, address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more 
insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order: ‘The-insertion 
of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month pre- 
ceding publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. 


ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 


THE ADVERTISING MINDED PRINTER makes the most money. Many 

printers and advertising men have graduated from this old established 
school, Common school education sufficient. Send for free booklet out- 
lining home study course and requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF 
ADVERTISING, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9502, Chicago, Il. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





OPPORTUNITY for A-1 printing superintendent to invest with experi- 
enced publisher in valuable New England plant; have option at low 
price; $10,000 required. M 915. 








FOR SALE 





Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. 
copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable to The In- 
land Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received prior to the publication of the following 
issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remitting 
promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance, post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 

IMPORTANT.—AsS foreign money orders received in the United 
States do not bear the sender’s name, foreign subscribers should 
be sure to send letters of advice when remittance is forwarded to 
insure being given proper credit. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


THE MACLEAN COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD., 2, 3 & 4 Cock- 
spur Street, London, S.W.1., England. 
sik th eee Lip., 109 Farrington Road, London, E. C., 
england. 

Wmno. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

ALEX. CowAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

PRINTING SPECIALTY Housg, 60 Rue d’Hautpoul, Paris-19, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

ToMas ZaraGoza, Apartado No. 48, Salamanca, Spain. 

A/S NARVESENS KIOSKKOMPANI, Postboks. 125, Oslo, Norway. 

MAXWELL ABRAMS, P. O. Box 1001, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

BENJAMIN N. FRYER, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wyn- 
yard Square, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 

WARWICK Bock, C. P. O. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 

R. - — Director, The Mohan Press, Ahmednagar (Deccan, 
ndia. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


are furnished on application. Advertisements must reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the preceding month in order 
to be sure of insertion. THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right 
to reject any advertisement for cause. 





COMPLETE PLATE-MAKING EQUIPMENT for offset work, photo- 
engraving, electrotyping and stereotyping; many great bargains. MILES 

MACHINERY CO., 18 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 

BOOKBINDERS” MACHINERY—New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 

SMYTH CO., 720 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

FOR SALE—Three and four color process plates, calendar subjects, sizes 
5x7 to 10x12%4; one-fourth seale price. KALASIGN COMPANY, Kala- 

mazoo, Michigan. 

PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers now $79.50 
and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 1616 Douglas Ave., 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FOR SALE—50-inch Oswego auto. cutter; in first-class condition. M 907 


























HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





HAVE OPENING for combination monotype keyboard-caster-floor com- 

positor (non-union). Please advise if linotype operator also. In first 
leiter state positions held and salary acceptable on steady job. Write 
immediately to M 849. 





Ink Formulator 





WANTED—An experienced printing ink formulator for large paper 
conversion company; must have mature experience with four color 
press problems in oil and aniline inks, and be capable of handling men. 
State full details of experience, chemical training, age and salary ex- 
pected. Enclose photograph and references. Replies confidential. M 912 
7 





Salesmen 





PRINTING SALESMEN to sell printing shops a revolutionary method 
of embossing and engraving at one-quarter of present cost: no special 
equipment required; exclusive state rights; repeat orders; liberal com- 
missions. We require men who have earned at least $5,000 per year. 
TYPOGRAPHIC EMBOSSING, 162 East 23d Street, New York City. 





YOU CAN SELL! (Don’t let anybody tell you you can’t.) With a prod- 

uct of merit and a broad and fertile field in which to work, YOU can 
make money—others are doing it. Full particulars by writing S. M., 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 








Stock Certificates 
@ Corporation Record 
Books ecee 


@ Regular Litho, Steel 
Litho and Steel Engraved 
designs, appropriate for all 
classes of issues. Spe- 
cially designed styles for 
Mining, Oil, Aviation, Automobile and Electrical Industries and for many 
other lines of business. Write for samples. e ¢ e Goes Corporation 
Records provide forms for a complete record of the organization of 
the corporation; numerous explanatory notes, and approved Legal Forms 
and all of the essential books of record . . . Invaluable to attorneys or 
promoters in organizing and to secretaries in keeping the subsequent 
records. Write for descriptive folder. 


LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


35 West 61st St., Chicago 





53-K Park Place, New York 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





BINDERY FOREMAN OR GENERAL BINDERY MAN 
20 years’ experience, expert on all bindery machinery, cutter, competent 
bindery man; proven technical and executive ability; can take charge 
of shop; wants position anywhere; highest type references ready for 
approval. M 914 





Composing Room 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN: handle large volume of work economi- 
cally; years of experience in large plants; know how to manage men 

and get production; moderate salary; unien or unorganized. M 902 

MONOTYPE OPERATOR—Combination, Al make-up man, good typog- 
rapher, experienced all classes of work; fast, clean, thoroughly reli- 

able; union; 41 years old; 25 years’ experience. M 909 

COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN—A man of rare energy, thoroughly 
trainea in systems and efficient management; capable executive. M 903 











Executives 





PRODUCTION OR BUSINESS MANAGER, practical, seasoned, and 
experienced; has a fine record of achievement; will meet your require- 
ments. M 886 
(Continued on page 86) 





Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 





QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c szt of 3. 








Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 


Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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EXECUTIVE, plant or sales; well rounded experience in letterpress and 

litho, as sales manager and plant executive; familiar with all phases 
of plant and sales operation: practical experience in mechanical phases, 
sales, costs, purchase of all supplies; thorough organizer to produce 
quatity work at profit; unusual ability as typographer: capable estimator, 
either at office or when contacting customer; thorough knowledge of 
planned advertising and research; now employed; seeking change to per- 
manent position where initiative and ability can be fully utilized. M 916 
























































REDUCE “costly production complex"’ and make more money; for the 
profit-minded employer there is available a “hustling’’ he-man typog- 
rapher who can turn out good work at minimum cost; has sound judg- 
ment and wisdom of experience; knows well all plant operations; can 
take charge of composing room or shop for owner not satisfied with 
production or profit; go anywhere; on the square, HIRAM. M 904 





ACTIVE SALES ORGANIZATION of three men available; all sales pro- 

ducers—Christians, under 35—now employed; embracing sales man- 
agement—-avertising—art—layout—and actual sales; valuable to an 
organization desiring to develop its advertising and creative printing. 
M 910 








s and Superi dents 








SUPERINTENDENT, age 34, married; take full charge medium plant: 

advanced in rotation as compositor, stoneman, layout and markup: 
composing room foreman seven years high grade catalog and direct mail; 
now estimator who understands modern presses and production methods, 
both letterpress and offset; prefer city 300,000 or less for raising family; 
now employed in much larger city. M 908 





Plant Superintendent 





PLANT SUPERINTENDENT desires position with progressive firm; un- 

usual record of steady employment since start; over 15 years’ super- 
vision of 10 to 20 press plants, producing catalogues, books, broadsides, 
veneral printing and publication work; in capacity of general super- 
intendent with present firm 10 years; best of references as to ability and 
integrity. M 913 





Pressroom 





PRESSMAN, cylinder, job cylinders, wants position; 20 years’ experience 
job, halftone, color; familiar offset process; Pacific Coast preferred. 
M 879 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN, expert on black, a wizard on color, single and 
two-color presses; keen for production; guaranteed results. M 911 





Typographer 








ADVERTISING-MINDED TYPOGRAPHER, full mechanical details com- 

mercial printing, also national, local advertising; handled work com- 
pletely; seeks connection progressive firm; executive, estimator, buyer, 
contact man. M 863 








THE 
RIGHT HEIGHT 


means a minimum of 
make-ready and the 
wrong height means a 
great deal of make-ready. 


With a eS There is only one 

Gauge you can know defi- : 

nitely, and in advance, practical way to 

whether a cut is the right avoid faulty lock-up 

height or the wrong = 
height. and thus protect 

The wrong ones can be your legitimate 


corrected in advance, es- 


No. 9 HACKER PLATE  Pecially if you also have 
, GAUGE a Hacker Block Leveller. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING  aaiialeaid 


320 So. Honore St., CHICA positive assurance of speedy, low cost form make-up, per- 
fect register, clean work and excellent results. Our new 


booklet, ‘Extra Profits from Your Pressroom," will prove 


you cannot afford to be without this PMC security. 
AMERICAN : 


MODEL 63 “WARNOCK’s a “STERLING” 


5 Wheels $4200 4by4 METAL BLOCKS ~” TOGGLE BASES 


6 Wheels $149° THE | Py-Ti halted MACHINERY COMPANY 





profit—and that is by switching to Genuine PMC War- 
nock Malleable or Sterling Semi-steel Bases. They are 




















COMMERCIAL SQUARE - - CINCINNATI, QHIO 


All Steel, Including Case 461 Eighth Ave. Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Lid., Toronto England: Wm. J. Light & Co, — oe 


New Vou,N.Y Australia: Carmichael & Company, Sidecy Sena ltaly: D.G, Vigelit @ Chnipea 


Strongest and Best Machine Made 
in Stock and for Sale by All Branches oo 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS ADDRESS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. iia ia 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DAYCO SURFACE SLEEVE (NOT RUBBER) 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET 
TOUGH RUBBER BASE 


Dayco BASE AND SLEEVE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK 








“Your Claims 
Check Up 100%" 


Dayco Rollers are Money Makers 


We make strong claims for Dayco 
Rollers. The testimony of printers every- 
where proves them. A printer in New 
York City writes: 

“We have used Dayco Rollers for a 
year, going through all the seasons neces- 
sary to verify your claims. We find that 
they check up 100%. 

“Formerly we carried 100 extra rollers 
in stock to provide for changes in weather 
conditions which often soften or harden 
ordinary rollers or shrink or expand 
them to various dimensions. Since using 





Dayco “Stayput” 
Rollers 


There are also Dayco Rollers for news- 
papers. They are called Dayco “‘Stay- 
put” Rollers. They meet today’s re- 
quirements of higher speeds and the 
use of many halftone illustrations. 
Distributed through the NELSON 
ROLLER COMPANY, Tribune 
Tower, Chicago, Illinois. 











Dayco Rollers, all this trouble has been 
eliminated. In addition, Dayco Rollers 
show no sign of wear and tear.” 

The ability of Dayco Rollers to give 
unprecedented mileage and service is due 
to their patented, exclusive construction. 
They are not affected by temperature and 
humidity conditions. There’s no loss of 
production by slowing down or stopping 
presses because of roller troubles. Daycos 
don’t soften and swell or stiffen and 
shrink. They require only one adjust- 
ment. They maintain proper tack; give 
better ink distribution. They don’t absorb 


ink or moisture. They permit quick color 
changes. They reduce investment by mak- 
ing fewer spare rollers necessary. They 
stand up longer and cut roller costs. 

Dayco Rollers are available in any 
degree of softness for every type of press 
and every class of printing. And, remem- 
ber there is only one patented sleeve type 
roller—Dayco, the original synthetic rub- 
ber roller. Insist upon the genuine. Write 
us for catalog. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANU- 
FACTURING CO., DAYTON, OHIO 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co. © New York—1511 Park Murray Bidg., 11 Park Place © Chicago—Room 
640, 20 N. Wacker Drive © Detroit—2970 W. Grand Blud. © Philadelphia—W. D. Tuck, Bourse Bldg. ® Los 
Angeles—California Printers Supply Co., 411 E. Pico St. © San Francisco—John C. Nicholson, 582 Mission St. 


Dayco Rollers 


THE ORIGINAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTERS’ ROLLER 
THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC. 
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‘Buyer ss) Guide 












List your products in the Buyers’ Guide at economical rates. This page offers good visibility 
at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic-arts manufacturers 








Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 





Printing and Embossing Presses 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet 
entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” 





Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 





PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY. Franklin Printing Catalog. Books and 
Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10c postage for new 
booklets ‘“‘The Measure of Success’ and ‘‘Bookkeeping for Printers.” 





Bronzing Machines 





THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Calendars 





WHOLESALE CALENDARS, complete line. Do your own imprinting. 
Retail and wholesale prices furnished. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 
6543 Cottage Grove, Chicago. 








Calendars and Calendar Pads 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Calendar pads now ready for shipment: the best and 
cheapest on the market: write for sample books and prices. 








COLUMBIA Offset Presses: K & G label and embossing presses. COLUM- 
BIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. 





Printing Presses 





MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO.—Manufacturers of modern sin- 
gle color and two-color flat-bed automatic presses; automatic job 
presses; Miller Saw-Trimmers in all models. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and 
mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 





AMERICAN TYPE 
founders. 





Saw Trimmers 





CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guaranteed. All 
makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON ROLLER RACK CO., 
Dept. C, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Sheet Heaters and Neutralizers 





SAFETY GAS and electric sheet heaters, electric neutralizers. STATIC 


ELIMINATOR CO., 239 Centre St., New York City. 





Camera Bellows 








CAMERA CRAFTSMEN CO., Bellows made to order for all types of 
photoengravers’ cameras, 1515 Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Chalk Relief Overlay 


COLLINS “Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual ‘‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.’”’ A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 
226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Composing-Room Equipment For Sale 





GET MONEY for old, idle equipment—highest prices paid. We buy, sell 
fonts, molds, magazines, etc. MONTGOMERY & BACON, Towanda, Pa. 





Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
CORPORATION.—See Type- 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES 


founders, 





Easels 





CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Sampies and prices on 
request. STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 66-68 Canal St., Lyons, 
New York. 





Electric Motors 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and control 
equipment for printing machinery, 211 West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Ave- 
nue, Cicero, Chicago, Jll.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 














E b i 2 _& p i ion 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron: 
5% by 9% inches: 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 


COMPANY. Chicago, 





Envelope Presses 





POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, I 


i. 





FREE MANUAL, “How to Make Chalk Overlays.” 
MEG. CO., 226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, P 


A. M. COLLINS 
a 





Package Tying Machines 








THE BUNN Manual Cross Tie Machine will cross tie labels, mail folders, 
tickets, ete., very rapidly and tight. B. H. BUNN COMPANY, Vincennes 
Ave. at 76th Street, Chicago. 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Ave- 
nue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 








Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 


founders. 


Bs 
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Stock Cuts 





STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made cuts; it is free. 
Write today. COBB SHINN, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION, type, borders 

and decorative material of American design. Kelly presses and a com- 
plete line of paper cutters, punches, drills, perforators, stitchers, Kimble 
motors, composing room equipment and a complete line of miscellaneous 
supplies. Communicate with your nearest branch: Boston, Mass., 270 
Congress St.; New York City, 104 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 13th & 
Cherry Sts.; Baltimore, Md., 109 South Hanover St.; Buffalo, N. Y., 327 
Washington St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., 405 Penn Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio, 
Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 6th and Sycamore Sts.; Atlanta, Ga., 
192 Central Ave., S. W.; Chicago, Ill., 519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, Mich., 
557 W. Larned St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 “H’’ St., N. W.; St. Louis, 
Mo., 2135 Pine St.: Milwaukee, Wis., 737 N. Van Buren St.: Minneap- 
olis, Minn., 421 Fourth St., S.: Kansas City, Mo., 934 Wyandotte St.: 
Denver, Colorado, 1351 Stout St.; Portland, Oregon, 115 S. W. Fourth 
Ave.; San Francisco, Cal., 500 Howard St.; Seattle, Wash., Western Ave. 
and Columbia: Dallas. Texas, 600 S. Akard St.; Los Angeles, Cal., 222 S. 
Los Angeles St.; Des Moines, Iowa, 924 Grand Avenue. 





BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 E. 45th St., New York, producers 

of Futura, Bernhard, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer Bodoni, Trafton 
Script, Weiss, Beton, Corvinus and Gillies. Stocked with: Machine Com- 
position Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.: Emile Riehl & Sons, 18 
N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa.: Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 E. 22d 
St., Cleveland. Ohio: Turner Type Founders Co., 633 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Ill.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 W. Congress St., Detroit, 
Mich.; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Representatives without stock: The J. C. Niner Co., 26 S. Gay St., Balti- 
more, Md.; James H. Holt, 261 Court St., Memphis, Tenn.: C. I. Johnson 
Mfg. Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E., St. Paul, Minn.: Seth Thornton, 606 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.: Studebaker Composition Co., 117 N. Empo- 
ria, Wichita, Kansas; Lance Company Printers’ Supplies, 1300 Young 
St., Dallas, Texas; William E. Barclay. 509 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 





CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 E. 45th St., New 
York, headquarters for European types, Goudy Village types and 
composing sapplies. Representatives in principal cities. 





Wire 





SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire from spe- 
cial quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 





Wood Type and Printing Materials 





WOOD: Type, Rule, Engraving, Reglet. AMERICAN WOOD TYPE CO., 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, and 270 Lafayette St., New York. 





VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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QUALITY | :: 


ay 


... @ make, “THE FINEST RAG PAPERS IN THE LAND’ 


‘Your Great Grandfather used Carew Quality Papers in the days of the Quill’’ 








The Carew Manufacturing Company feels justly proud in announcing the 
acquisition of Old Hampshire Bond and the complete line of quality papers 
formerly made by the Hampshire Paper Co. These papers will be made to the 
same high standards and will be available from the same distributors as before. 


Since 1848, Carew has upheld its fine standards of quality, preferring the 
true “heart and hand” craftsmanship ideal of making paper rather than that of 
mass production which, while it increases production and cuts operating costs, 
also cheapens quality! 


And when consideration is given to the fact that Carew papers are not 
only finer in quality but no higher in cost, it seems evident that Carew crafts- 
man-made papers will continue to enjoy their well earned preference among 
America’s users of fine papers. 





These Hampshire Papers Wil Continue To Be Available Through The 
Same Distributors: 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND e TITAN BOND e ITASCA BOND e ANGLO SAXON BOND e OLD SOUTH BOND 
DARTFORD BOND e HONOR BOND e RESEARCH BOND e APPRAISAL LEDGER e ROB ROY LINEN 
MALVERN TEXT e MAYFAIR COVER & TEXT 


—~< — 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
REW 





\ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS Z 


Carew 4 Star Linen Lepcer e Vutcan Linen Lepcer e DepeNDENCE LEDGER ( “Since 1848 
Monmoutu Linen LepGer e Lenox Lepcer e Court Linen LepGer e Carew Makers of thes 
y 4 Star Parcument Deep e Empire Bunp e Treasury Bond e Royat Szat Bonp VA Finest Rag Papers 
Lenox Bonp e Merit Bonn e Manpate Bonn e GrasGow LINEN e Superior in the land” 
WA Manuscript Cover VA 
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sees greater Returns 


@ Many vital cutter features contribute their special part to 
the greater profits being taken everywhere in the printing 
industry where the Seybold Precision Automatic is on the job. 
With it accuracy and speed have been brought to the top 
level, power and durability are a by-word, economy and 
greater returns are a surety. 


ling Tra 


That’s all true because of those vital features of the equipment. 
For instance, the automatic clamp that holds fast any height 
pile from start to finish of the cutting stroke—the knife action 
which is double shear—the back guage in three sections which 
makes trimming three piles to different dimensions easy —all 
these and many more refinements make cutting the finest or 
roughest stock with extreme accuracy and speed the rule of 
the shop. And a Seybold lasts. 


SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
DIVISION OF HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY 


New York: E. P. Lawson Company, Inc. e Chicago: Chas. N. Stevens 
Company, Inc. e Atlanta: J. H. Schroeter & Bro., Inc. e San Francisco: 
Harry W. Brintnall Company e Toronto: The J. L. Morrison Com pany 
































For Spung 
Announcements— 


USE PAPERS IN BRILLIANT SHADES 
OF GREEN, YELLOW AND PASTELS, 
SUGGESTIVE OF THE SEASON. 


OUR ARRAY IS COMPLETE, IN- 
CLUDING IMPORTS FROM EVERY 
COUNTRY IN THE WORLD WHERE 
PAPER IS MADE, COUPLED WITH 
DOMESTIC RENDITIONS. 


THESE PAPERS ARE AVAILABLE IN 
AN ABUNDANCE OF FINISHES 
AND WEIGHTS, WITH ENVELOPES 
TO MATCH. 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 
723 South Wells Street CHICAGO 
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Supreme persistence makes the difference 
between the good and the better performer. 
For 30 years Kimble has specialized on elec- 
tric motors forthe Graphic Arts. Supreme per- 
Sts3%-3 eLol-W sLot-we o) cole tbLol=\e ME- WN of-14(-) ais ef-s os aeel-ta. 
KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2011 West Hastings Street, Chicago, Illinois 


AIMBLE 7 


Distributed by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 








Cr nOOD y, REBUILT MACHINERY 


ooD 
Guaranteed Machines for Immediate Delivery x 
tALeo “= prowion currens. 


AuTomATicsS 


CyLINeER 
AND PLATENS: 


PERE RR CECE CECE EeEeE 





HAS 
it 
Complete line of 


RESSE 
™ " olor Michies 
6-62-65-70. 
Singie Color Mieh- 
les, all sizes. 


Miehle Vertieals 

Style B and No. 2 
Kellys. 

Miehle Newspaper 


—= — Power 

u 

44” Oswese. late 
style. 

Power Cutter: 


modern profit Baheom and Pre- 


mier: 

producing ma-| wo. 4 Michie Au- 
chines compa- 
rable only with 
new. The wisdom 
of buying from 
us—N O W—is 
obvious. 


— 4 page, 8 all pele br 
makes, 
10x 15 and 12x 18 
Kluge and Miller s utters - 
and extension de- Units. Stitchers. 
liveries for above C. & P. Craftsman Folders and 
Automatic. Open ers 


machines if de- uers. 
sired. jobbers, all sizes. Patent Base. 


i—6/0—70” Two - col 
soe Ae 5 Pp & Cc | A Miehle—with or without 


get our prices Dexter Power feeder, 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago Office New York Office Boston Office 
608S.DEARBORN ST. 225 VARICK STREET 420 ATLANTIC “AVE. 
Tel. Harrison 5643 Tel. Walker 1554 Tel. Hancock 3115 

















MeL 


Foundry Type Our precision cast type is used 
by all the leading printers through- 
out the U.S.A. Write for Price List 


MakLtyre FOUNDRY 


4001 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
Makers of Quadhole Base 











A Practical Book 


NEW! By a Practical Man 


There is a growing interest in Stereotyping. It has a teins 
place in the printshop. This book tells why and how. You 
will want to know about latest improvements in this process. 


GOGGIN Manual of 


tereotyping 


CONTENTS: There are five general headings: History, 
Equipment, Materials, Manipulations, and Glossary and 
Encyclopedia. In the first, the process is traced from its begin- 
nings in China in the eleventh century to now. The next three 
subjects are treated by the ‘‘question and answer’ method. 
Under Equipment appear: Moulding Machine; Backing 
Table; Forming Machine; Metal Pot, Pump, and Throat; 
Casting Box. Under Manipulations are: Preparation of the 
Mat; Preparing the Form; Penciling the Mould; Supporting 

ould Spaces; Trimming Mould; Drying and Positioning; 
Casting Curved Plates; Faulty Formations in Cast; The Cold 
Shot; oe and Underlay; Flat Shell 
Casting; Registering for Colors; Pres- 00 
sure sage beste Base Metals. . 

PLUS 15c. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Book Department © 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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MAKING COOPERATION OPERATE) | 


Cooperation—Service—Promotion Helps—these are terms which are relative, difficult of exact 
definition and frequently all too loosely employed. 





Now, in our industry the factors involved in sales creation and production are the Advertiser, 
the Printer, the Paper Distributor and the Paper Mill. And Cooperation, Service and Promotion 
Helps—to be of mutual value to these four factors—must be more than words and foot work, 
They must be definite, concrete, physical things which accomplish actual results. 


The purpose of this insert is to show the factors of cooperation which month by month are 
helping to coordinate the activities and operations of the Westvaco Mills, Westvaco Distributors, 
the Advertisers and the Printers who convert these papers into the advertisers’ advertising, 
The various items illustrated are elements of a program whose aim is more and better business 
for all four factors—Advertiser, Printer, Merchant and Mill. It is designed to be of definite use 
to every one of these factors. Your Westvaco Merchant is anxious to discuss this program with 
you. Ask him about it. 
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"The booklets, the broadsides, thefolders, the 
4 posters, labels, and the — other items 
Bed which you print—what are they all abaut? ATLA 
“a What becomes of them? Whattare they'sup- avy 
a peeneeer ; nine 
‘3 When these printings come off your presses, B. 
i $ they go out into the world to do the job of ad- coca 
i vertising and selling. They're designed to con- as 
“| _ vince people that the particular products and ma 
a services they describe are good products. — 
oa Now if those products are good for the people DES 
outside of your industry—they're good for you Dern 
: too. And the more you and your friends use the a 
advertising printing you print—the better the — 






fe chances of your plant getting more printing. 
‘ “Boost Your Own Industry” 


Wen Viegime Pulp & Pape: Compony 
Pose Me 






west VeReente 
pure & PaPee 


courant 


WESTVACO INSPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS 


THE LEFT PAGE ILLUSTRATION Shows Number 2 of a series of ‘‘Boost Your 
Own Industry’? Wall Posters available for the printing and allied 
industries. It also pictures the first four of a series of twelve Consumer 
Pamphlets —designed to produce more and better orders for printers. 


THE ABOVE ILLUSTRATION Shows pages, spreads and cover 
design of the current issue of Westvaco Inspirations. 
This, as you know, is a publication replete with ideas 
for the printer and advertiser. Your Westvaco Merchant 
will supply you with copies. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


ATLANTA, GA. S. P. Richards Paper Company, 
166-170 Central Ave., S. W. 

AUGUSTA, ME. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. Bradley-Reese Co., 
308 West Pratt Street 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Graham Paper Company, 
1726 Avenue B 

BOSTON, MASS. The Arnold-Roberts Company, 
58 High Street 

CHICAGO, ILL. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
35 East Wacker Drive 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. The Chatfield Paper Cor- 
Poration, Third, Plum and Pearl Streets 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. The Union Paper & Twine 
Co., 116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 

DALLAS, TEXAS. Graham Paper Company, 
302-306 North Market Street 

DES MOINES, IOWA. ter Paper Co. of 
Towa, 106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 

DETROIT, MICH. The Union Paper & Twine Co., 
551 East Fort Street 

EL PASO, TEXAS. Graham Paper Company, 
201-203 Anthony Street 

HARTFORD, CONN. The Arnold-Roberts Co., 
125 Trumbull Street 

HONOLULU, T. H. Theo. H. Davies & Co., Ltd. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS. Graham Paper Company, 
1401 Sterrett Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO. Graham Paper Company, 
332 West Sixth Street Traffic Way 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. Carpenter Paper Co. 
707-713 “P” Street 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. Carpenter Paper Company 
of California, 6931 Stanford Avenue 

MEMPHIS, TENN. Graham Paper Company, 
345 South Front Street 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. W. J. Herrmann, Inc., 
1319 No. Third Street 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Graham Paper Company, 
607 Washington Avenue South 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. S. P. Richards Paper Co., 
531 North Lawrence Street 

NASHVILLE, TENN. Graham Paper Company, 
222 Second Avenue, North 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. The Arnold-Roberts Co., 
147-151 East Street 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Graham Paper Company, 
222 South Peters Street 

NEW YORK, N. Y. M. M. Elish & Co., Inc., 
29 Beekman Street 

NEW YORK,N.Y. The Seymour Paper Company, 
Inc., 220 West Nineteenth Street 

NEW YORK, N. Y. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., 230 Park Avenue 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Graham Paper Com- 
pany, 106-108 East California Avenue 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. Carpenter Paper Company, 
Ninth and Harney Streets 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co., Public Ledger Building 

PITTSBURGH, PA. The Chatfield & Woods Co. of 
Pennsylvania, Second and Liberty Avenues 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. The Arnold-Roberts Co., 
266 South Water Street 

RICHMOND, VA. Richmond Paper Co., Inc., 
201 Governor Street 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. Graham Paper Company, 
1014-1030 Spruce Street 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Graham Paper Company, 
130 Graham Street 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co., 503 Market Street 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA. Sioux City Paper Company, 
205-209 Pearl Street 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. The Arnold-Roberts Co., 
168 Bridge Street 

WASHINGTON, D.C. R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 
First and H Streets, S. E. 

WICHITA, KANSAS. Graham Paper Company, 
117-121 North Water Street 

EXPORT AGENTS: American Paper Exports, Inc., 
75 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 




















GROVE'S | 
GaugePins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
“No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 


Letterpress vs. 
Cheap Offset 


® Commercial letterpress printers 
everywhere are successfully combatting 25c 35c 25c 15¢ 
small offset press competition with 


Hammond Commercial HARD FOUNDRY TYPE 














SterOplate Equipment POINT BODY—POINT SET Clasps vise-like to the tympan, makin, 
Serves to re-establish so-called obsolete slipping impossible—is quickly attache 
on yn ggg on he 2 goes ORDER TODAY eg cp poly =n pa of tympan 
production basis rite for the new 
SterOplate Book—free for the asking. STERLING ee Se 

Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
Kmmerhachinsy hachoniny Lull TYPE FOUNDRY JACOB R. GROVE CO. 



















KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 





























PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Lceserag your —- age gona 
t resses 
Rea. U. 8. Pat. Of. No. 31464465 gene apap rend = all me. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


TI-P! COMPANY, 204 Davidson Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
Manufactured by 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
NUMBERING MACHINES Atiantic Avenue and Logan Street, Brooklyn New York 


TOUGH TEMPER 
STEEL RULE DIES 


Good to End of the Run 
Buy Yours from Originator 


J. A. RICHARDS, The Saw Maker 


Saws, Routers KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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WORTH 1,155 TIMES ITS COST Pl i 
a | Is 
* You'd be en oa to see what can be sold by Inland Printer TH E M E é wy A N | S M O F 














* Last month a publisher offered his equity in a suburban 

h gal in for printing. Two weeks later he wrote: T al E L : N O TYPE 

**. . . closed the deal with a Chicago printer. This again dem- 

onstrates the power of properly placed advertising.”’ By JOHN S. THOMPSON 

.> Tiss ee 6 Set yee ase ae Revised eleventh edition. A complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype for the novice as 

* U 1? Not ially! Inland Printer Classified Adver- well as the experienced operator. 








Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, 
Editor Machine Composition Department The Inland 





tising can do as much or more for you. 







* Don’t let your money stand idle in excess or unused equip- Printer and instructor in the Chicago school of The Mergen- 
ment or stocks, when it can be converted into cash, or something thaler Linotype Co. 
usable, simply by writing a letter. - This book containg 230 pages end about 170 illustrations of 
Look d L oday fi he thi t ¢ various parts and latest models. 
Ly xtc Reena, el” em tell a eee ee eee Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 4 34x7. Price 
$2.50, postage 10 cents extra. Send for your copy today. 





THE INLAND PRINTER, Classified Ad-Taker THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
205 WEST WACKER DRIVE - CHICAGO, ILL. @ Book Dept. 205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 












































“gua Sue” 4] Esato Stop Wasting Time 
3 on Copy-Fitting 


Calculations 






Edition Book Binders 
“Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 
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LASON’S Rapid Copy-Fitter gives the answer at a glance. 
Two calculating charts do all the work—multiply or divide 


rot Giese hasbeen: | JUMENEW HOrSHEET-FED ROTARY 
best. Eighty popular Monotype, Lintye and Iterype fae TYPOGRAPHIC PRESS GIVES 
pci “ ; MORE and BETTER PRODUCTION 


Price $3, including celluloid indicator, which also measures 
the number of characters per line of Pica or Elite typewriting. 


Send currency or checks to Book Department, The Inland R. HOE & CO Inc 
°9 e 


Printer, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
910 East 138th St., (at East River), New York, N. Y. 






























Please Mention The Inland Printer When Writing to Advertisers 
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A FTUAAT 


TO OUR LOYAL FRIENDS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Detroit, Mich Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 











Cc. 

“Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
"Graham Paper Company 
he Weissinger Pay er 























Louisville Paper _C 
see Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
-Wileox- Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
ilwaukee, Wi F. N 
L a he 
oO 3 Cent! iw) 
" ade G. OS 















































A 
MAXWELL w York, N. 7 i MAXWELL 
BOND ae OFFSET 


Canfield Paper Company 
..Forest Paper Company 
“Green + aa Paper Co., Inc 








New York, 
- York, 


York, me 
Oakland, caiit 
* Graham Paper Company 
Jmaha, Nebr Carpenter Paper Co. 
Jmaha, OS ee -Marshall Paper Company 
rson, N. J... .Paterson Gar & Paper Co., = 




















«The per couse S Pennsylvania 
Philanelphia Card & Paper Co. 
"§ Satterthwaite. Cobaugh Co. 
Phoen Bla Moffitt & Towne 

ttsburgh, Pa.........The Chatfield ae “Woods Co. of Penna. 
Portland, Me. Andrews Paper Company 




































































i Portland, 0 Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

aoe ” oe oe Hon ; Providence, "R. Andrews Paper Company 
Md. Due h "1 ichmond, Va Virginia Paper Company 
Itimore, i % h R. M. Myers & Co., Inc. 
timore, The Baxter Paper Co. Export Managers, American Paper hester, N. Tie inion Paper & Twine Co. 
e, D Exports, Inc., 75 West St., N. Y. City Blake, Moffi owne 

i * L Graham Paper Company 
Binghamgton, W.¥.. ee Sa 2 Local Export Dietebuters fem, Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
irmingham, Ala Graham aur. Company Amsterdam, Holland Buhrmann’s Graham Paper Company 




































































H. 
ise, Idaho Blake, Moffitt & Towne Antwerp, Belg Faele Anversoises 
oston, Mass Andrews ga woo Batavia (Dutch iEast Indies).. G. a Bu 
Brooklyn, N. "Y. General ‘Paper by Mfg. Co. (Env.) The Hague, Holland we 3 

3uffalo, N. Y Chatfield ae Woods Co. Inc. Osaka and Tokio, Japan, Frazar & Co., New York City 
uftale, i R. H. Company Paris, France Mes eviems 

















h » N. ginia Paper Co. Kenya Colony (Brit. gest Ate)... H. 

h iWidiand "Paper Company Uganda protperate (Br. E. Africa) G. H. 

" 1 Moser Paper Company Tanganyika Terr. (Br. E. Africa) @. W. 

h Parker, Themes & Tucker Paper Co. Zanzibar (British East Africa)........ G. H. 

h he Whitaker Paper Co. s Y ce th Garrett Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio Chatfield Le Ags sh... “Tacoma Dame & Stationery Co. 
, a io - 

land, Ohio The Union "Paper & Twine Co. io —— Pn ae fem 

lumb Ohio The Central Ohio Paper Co. : “Ohio & Michi bom Pa a Ge ‘d 

solumbus, Ohi a S Wise Paper Co. rs ee ..Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Graham Paper Company i arton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 

-American = Co. (Env.) 

i i ‘Blake, "Moffitt & Towne 

> = .Blake, Mo’ ‘owne 

Carpenter yn © Towa Canada, Montreal... ...MeFarlane, Son & Hodgson 


THE MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY, FRANKLIN, OHIO 






























































MAXWELL BOND and MAXWELL OFFSET are the most famous 
Twins in the country. This imposing list of their distributors is in- 
dicative of the popularity they enjoy. And remember, too, the Twins 
have an up-and-coming little brother, MAXWELL MIMEOGRAPH. 


Ll Bend Murnell Of 


WATERMARKED TUB-SIZEO 





MAXWELL IS MADE WELL 


Please Mention The Inland Printer When Writing to Advertisers 
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Beyond the horizon. in the 

ross lies Australia. A newer continent in 

esh and vibrant: less affected by economic problems, its printers 

ching out. getting results. 

Progressive printers there, aS in the United States: rely on The Inland 
Printer for inspirational guidance. Anything worth while you have to offer 
to interested. progressive, and successiul printers. even in th remotest 
part of the world, can best be presented through the pages of The Inlan 
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PRINTERS’ 
PAPERS 
SINCE 1898 








HAMMERMILL 
PRINTERS NEWS 





HAMMERMILL 
BOND 
SINCE 1912 
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“I know it is a fact, but WHY do 








Hammermill Papers match in color, 











bulk and finish, time after time?” 









An eastern printer asked this question. 





The answer covers a range of super- 





vision in which frozen rivers and nimble 





fingers join to assure uniform paper. 





In the Forests 
of lumberjacks 





Each 
enter forests owned by Hammermill in 


winter, crews 








northern Minnesota and along the St. 
Lawrence River—2,000 miles apart—and 
in other large timberland areas under 
contract. Hammermill’s standardization 
starts at this point, for these lumberjacks 
fell only selected spruce. This wood is 
piled on the frozen surface of the rivers. 
The spring thaw floats it down stream to 
the waiting boats which take it to Erie. 

As each lot of wood reaches the sul- 
phite mill it is preceded by reports of 
tests to show exactly what should be 
done with that wood. As the pulp leaves 
the sulphite mill, ahead of it goes a re- 


port to guide paper mill men on how to 





treat each lot to get the best results. 


Finest Raw Materials 
When the stock is to be colored, Ham- 





mermill uses the finest dyestuffs, as fine 
and as expensive as are used in the high- 
est priced papers. 

I'vom forest to shipping cartons the 
mmermill Laboratories, manned by 
over fifty specialists, continually check 
raw material and 







recheck every 
every step of manufacture. At the end 
of each Hammermill paper machine there 
is « Service Laboratory—as fully equip- 

as the mill laboratory of most mills 
Vaich gives an instant check on each 





tee’ of paper as it is made. 





| 
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FROZEN RIVE RS, NIMBLE FINGERS 
HELP PRINTERS; How HAMMERMILL Aids 
in Selling and Standardizing a 





WHY HAMMERMILL PAPERS 
ARE COUNTED BY HAND 


The counters on your presses will tell 
you how many impressions you are get- 
ting, but will not tell you how good the 
work is. Automatic counters at Ham- 
mermill are used merely to give a check 
on the day’s work. Only human eyes 
trained to the job can provide the nec- 
essary quality inspection of each sheet. 
So Hammermill Paper is hand-counted, 
and then checked again by critical su- 
pervisors, so that wrinkled and torn 
sheets shall not reach your feed-board. 








EDITORIAL 


The printing trade and paper 
users look to Hammermill Paper to 
be better than “the field.” Ham- 
mermill tries sincerely to live up to 
that expectation. This issue of the 
Printers News is given over to tell- 
ing about some of the steps taken 
at Hammermill to make good with 
paper users. 

















































Announcer “Ted” Husing inspects a handful of 


1. Frozen forest rivers receive the selected Hammer- 2. 
snowy-white pulp in the Hammermill beaters. 


mill spruce. 


Keen eyes and nimble fingers hand-count and in- 
spect every sheet of Hammermill Paper. 


3. Mill Service Laboratories check each reel of paper 4. 
as soon as it is made. 


Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pa. 


( ) Please send me your “Safeguarding Uniformity” folder showing modern equipment 
used for testing paper during process of manufacture. 
( ) Please send me your 211-page Comprehensive Sample Book of Hammermill Papers. 


Name 
Address 


(PLEASE ATTACH TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD) 









































THE 
TAYLOR 


THE TAYLOR 
MACHINE CO. 











ee 


The Wood Type 
Sort Machine 
IS HERE! 


RRoutatype 


A Boon for Poster Printers 


A duplicating router, accurately and 
sturdily built and reasonably priced. 
Simple and SURE in its operation. 


Write for particulars. 


210 Guilford Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 










The Cut-In-O-Graph Estimates. Paper 
AT A GLANCE 


(Any Miscellancous Size) 
Like Locating a 


Point on the Map 5 3 


(a) Vertical line represents sheet 
to be printed. 

(b) Horizontal line represents the 
sheet tS be cut. 


Tell the Story 


(c) Diagonal represents number of 


strips possible. 
GRAPHICALLY PICTURES: 
Waste, a Better Size, and the Best Way 


KENREX studios $7 5O 
60 Yonge Street = Saves Time 
Toronto, Canada 
Postpaid 





How many out ? 







Intersecting Lines 










Trousce,Parer 
Possiste Error 








ORIGINAL BLOCK AND 
HOOK MANUFACTURER 


If you are looking for quality, rigidity and 

durability, see us. Send for catalog. Before buy- 

-_ = our goods. First and original in 
e field. 





FORGED 
QUALITY | STEEL 













DURABILITY NARROW 
20 A GROOVE—NO 
GUARANTEE WEAK CORNERS 


W. S. WARNOCK CO. 
1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago, Ill. 
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7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 


Attachments for perforating, punchin 
letting, numbering, etc. 


Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Paterson, New Jersey 
Exclusive Selling Agents: 


JOHN GRIFFITHS COMPANY, Inc. 


375 Eleventh Avenue 


145 Nassau Street, New 





$ 


bostpaid 





COYLE’S TYPE AND COPY COMPUTER—Determines accurately the 
size of type necessary to set a given amount of copy into a given 
space area; amount of space necessary to accommodate the stated 
amount of copy when set in the specified type size and face, from 
5-point to 36-point of Foundry, Intertype, Linotype, Ludlow and 
Monotype. Accurate, compact, convenient, simple to use, this 
system is easily adapted to new type faces or the special require- 
ments of any particular office. Only elementary knowledge of type 
and spacing materials is necessary. 


THE INLAND PRINTER . . 


2065 W. Wacker Drive . . Chicago, III. 





g, tag reinforcing, eye- 








Wyn 





York City 





to lengths. 








“TYPE LORE” 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


S 





ONLY A FEW LEFT! 


But until they’re gone, you can 


only $1.50, postpaid! Practical, esthetic, and his- 
torical phases of typography; also where and how 


to use various populer type faces. 


734 by 11;handsomely bound. A bargain—if you 
take quick action! Sendcheck or money order to 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 


Get your copy 


today. 





This Border Design 

was Cut in 10 Minutes 
This speed is easy with the ROUSE 
VERTICAL ROTARY MITERER. 
Miters are made direct from strip 
material without previously cutting 


Complete details and prices will 
be sent without obligation. Write 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 
2218 Ward St., Chicago, Illinois 
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at this 





PECIAL 
PRICE! 


Formerly 
$3.75 


Now 


1.50 


have a copy for 








The Inland “Printer 


Attracts and HOLDS Readers 
who can and do pay $4 for 12 


issues or 40 cents a copy for it 


With Apologies to “GOOD HOUSEKEEPING” 
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144 pages; size 











Please Mention The Inland Printer When Writing to Advertisers 


If you are not thoroughly familiar with 
the latest modern 


VANDERCOOK 
Proof Presses 


Write at once for complete information 
Vandercook & Sons, Inc., 904 N. Kilpatrick, Chicago 




























The Qiasehs 


Saved 





One of hundreds of plants equipped with Paasche “"No-Off_fset” Process 


If you used those obsolete methods of preventing ink 
offset— slipsheeting, traying, winding, time delaying 
adjustments—your production costs were unnecessarily high. 
Nor were the printing results equal to those you would have 
secured with the original Paasche No-Offset Process. 





Highest quality printing, sharp color contrasts, delicate tints, 
gloss inks, overprint varnish impressions—all are being handled 
at far less cost by the use of the Paasche No-Offset Process. 

Hundreds of printers, profiting from this new development 


are constantly equipping additional presses to better serve 
the increasing demand for quality printing at lowest cost. 


GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATIO 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





‘No-Offset Process 
Over $1,000,000" 


for PRINTERS 
in 1935 


As originators of this great development, we have a trained 
staff of engineers experienced in all types of printing, who 
are at your service to help you secure the utmost in economies 
and satisfaction in solving your ink offset problems. Ven- 
tilation of presses and press rooms to make your plant sani- 
tary, fireproof and modern—are some of the supplementary 
services they render. We have equipment for every type of 
press, each especially engineered to insure maximum benefits 
at lowest maintenance costs. We pioneered, perfected, in- 
troduced this method of preventing ink offset that has saved 
millions for printers. 


SPECIALTIES 
DIVISION 


Fred W. Clayton, General Manager. 


Distributor for the PAASCHE “NO-OFFSET” Process 


General Printing Ink Corporation, after many months of re- 
search and investigation of this process to ascertain its econo- 
mies, benefits and advantages, are now placing a staff of 
highly trained experts at your service so that printing estab- 
lishments everywhere in the United States and Canada may 
be better served and able to take full and immediate advan- 
tage of the great benefits obtainable from this invention. 


GENERAL PRINTING INK CORP. 
Specialties Division 

608 S. Dearborn Ps 
Phone Harrison 8911 


Chicago, Illinois 


OR 


Please Mention The Inland Printer When Writing to Advertisers 


ANY PAASCHE ENGINEER, or any representative of 
Geo. H. Morrill Company 
Sigmund Ullman Company 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Co. 
Eagle Printing Ink Company 
American Printing Ink Company 
Rutherford Machinery Company 


can supply the information you want and give you that service 
that ane ou complete satisfaction from the use of this 


Process. For descriptive literature address 


fasehe Hirbrush be 


1905-21 Diversey Parkway Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Buckingham 6650 














PLATE - MOUNTING -EQUIPMENT 
The Last Word in Efficiency 


@ When it’s a matter of saving time or insuring quality work, Chal- 
lenge Sectional Blocks and Register Hooks are indispensable aids 
to maximum profits. They solve the toughest plate-mounting pro- 
blems ... save an amazing amount of time, trouble and expense .. 

Adaptable to every sort of flat bed printing, Challenge Plate-Motnt- 
ing Equipment facilitates make-up and make-ready on catalogs, 
book and magazine work, or any close-register job. Critical investi- 
gation invited. Write today for illustrated literature and prices. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY Challenge Art Hook, above is ideal for color and 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN register work. Operated by a small key. Plates can 
CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Austin Ave. s+169 200 Hudson St., NEW YORK come together up to thickness of the key. 





CHALLENGE 































AUTOMATIC nT ee Gi THE ORIGINAL 
On An Ren |e os Z; kee alt STRAIGHTLINE 
= =High=Speed || +-T /:/e Siw (x vary BRONZER 


The MILWAUKEE | Phen jee) ys a ae only ae oo 
B R O N rs 3 R rg ge ae 228 W. MINERAL ST. 
FOR ALL PRESSES MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 





Counters that count are usually 


REDINGTON’S 






Ask your dealer or order direct Over 13,000,000 Sold 
F. B. REDINGTON CO. Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 








109 South Sangamon Street - Chicago 























174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 














When the makers of TROJAN 
GUMMED PAPER place their 
TROJAN trade-mark on the blue- 
wrapped package, it is your assurance of 
maximum security. It says in effect— 
each ream of Trojan Gummed Paper is 
guaranteed for uniform quality — non- 
curling—carefully selected printing sur- 
faces—perfect gumming—and excellent 
all-round results. For the utmost de- 
pendability in gummed paper printing, 
insist on Trojan Gummed Paper. 

Ask Your Distributor for Trojan 
























f¥ Gummed Paper 


mat-S ep pee. 








THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY, Offices and Mills, TROY- OHIO 
Sales Branches: CHicaco, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, Los ANGELES, New York, St. Louis. 

Send me a copy of [© ‘How To Select Trojan Gummed Paper” (© “Printing on Gummed Papers,” 
and the name of your nearest distributor. 













A os Se 





Name. 









ON ia 5d ep a tk 
(Please attach to your business stationery) 


Address. .... 





IP-3-365 





100 Please Mention The Inland Printer When Writing to Advertisers 




































THERE 1S SOMETHING ABOUT FINE LETTER PAPER 





There is something about fine letter paper 





that nothing else can take the place of. 
A rag-content letterhead is one of the surest 
ways of building prestige. It establishes 
you along with successful men who have 
pride in their business. It reflects the char- 
acter and standing of your company. It 
tells people the attitude of your organiza- 
tion, tells them they can rely on its taste, 
judgment, and stability. It gives added 
force to your message, and a subtle appeal 
that helps to break down barriers and open 


new avenues of business that could be 





opened in no other way. These are the 
services offered to you in Neenah Business 
Stationery, a line that aren all grades 
of bond papers from 25% to 100% new 
rag content. These papers cost a little more 
than papers without the benefits of rags, 
but so little more that their many advan- 
tages compensate for their additional cost 
over and over. The use of a fine, rag- 
content Neenah paper protects the large 


investment you have made in building 





product and organization prestige. Neenah 
Business Stationery is watermarked for 
identification, and is available through 
your printer or through paper merchants 
all over the country. Samples of all the 
grades will be sent to you without cost. Just 


request them on your business letterhead. 





@NEENAH PAPER COMPANY, NEENAH, 

" j/ WIS. e MANUFACTURERS OF TUB-SIZED, 
e RD AIR-DRIED, SHOP-TESTED, GUARANTEED 

BOND PAPERS OF NEW RAG CONTENT 

N b E NAH 8 U S | N — S S STATI O N E RY Old Council Tree Bond . . ..... 100% New Rag Content 
Success Bond . . . 2. 2 2 ee ee 75% New Rag Content 


Conference Bond . . . 1 2. 2 se 65% New Rag Content 





ChisieinBead 6 cc ct eee ee 50% New Rag Content 
Neenah Bond . . . 1. 1 0 eo ce eo 50% New Rag Content 
Gene net 6. 3. ke 6 ok ee 25% Rag Content 





Crystallite, a specialty paper for direct-mail, books, stationery, etc. 


THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS « IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 
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CROMWELL 


4801-29 SOUTH WHIPPLE ST., CHICAGO 


ir takes. SLAMINA 


To achieve.... 
STRENGTH 


without...... 


BULK! 


HEN the Empire State building reared 
W:: lofty pinnacle above Manhattan's 

skyline, it became the tallest struc- 
ture ever built by man. Rising 1,250 feet from 
the sidewalk to the tip of its mooring mast, 
this $50,000,000 skyscraper provides over 37,- 
000,000 square feet of space on its 102 floors. 
The architects and engineers who designed 
and built this amazingly tall, slender tower 
faced the difficult task of utilizing materials 
that would achieve a maximum of strength 
with a minimum of bulk. Glass, chromium 
and aluminum replaced the heavier, bulkier 
stonework wherever possible. The entire 
weight of this mighty building devolves on 
the main columns which, although individ- 
ually capable of supporting a 10,000,000 lb. 
load, are only slender girders of steel. That 
takes stamina! 


It takes stamina, too, for a single sheet of 
tympan, uniformly .006 inch in thickness, 
to stand up under the constant punishment 
of a 200,000 impression press run at high sus- 
tained speed—to protect overlays and pack- 
ing, and prevent makeready from mushing 
down .. . That’s why Cromwell Tympan has 
been the choice of leading printers throughout 
the world for over a half century. Try Crom- 
well Tympan on your next long run job at 
our expense. Ask your paper merchant or 
write direct for free working samples. It 
comes in rolls or cut and scored for all high 
speed presses. 


PAPER CO. 








STEP UP YOUR PROFITS 
with Low-Slug Quadding 


HE SAVINGS effected by Intertype Automatic Quadding and Centering 
A are definite, direct, measurable savings of time and money. This one Inter- 
type feature steps up production from 10 to 50 per cent. On some kinds of work, even 
more. GJ Now this Intertype profit-earner is still further improved by LOW-SLUG 
QUADDING, which introduces still more profitable reasons for owning Intertypes. 
Note in the above pictures a few of the newest advantages of the Intertype as embodied 
in Low-Slug Quadding. No more smudging of printed sheets by the ends of quadded 
slugs! No more cutting, routing, sawing or chiseling of slugs to prevent such smudg- 
ing! Mounting cuts directly on slugs! Automatic Justified Indentions .. . all these and 
other new Intertype features invite special investigation. Not to mention finger-flip 
changes from one type to another, mixed composition at straight-matter speed, and new 


methods of setting display including the Intertype One-Machine All-Slug System, up 


to full-width 60-point caps. GJ Why not meet 1936 competition with 1936 equipment 7 


‘“INTERTYPE* EGMONT MEDIUM 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











